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Huneary. The martyrdom of Hungary—and the word means 
first of all the bearing of witness—has evoked the admiration 
and the pity of men and women everywhere. Whatever the 
future may bring, the evasions of ‘co-existence’ must surely now 
be ended. A peace that is no peace at all can be bought at too 
high a price when it means the toleration of organized tyranny 
and of the sufferings silently borne by all the millions under 
Soviet rule. The silence has been broken, and even though there 
must remain the frustration, and indeed the shame, of being 
unable to help those who continue to suffer, at least consciences 
have been stirred and the easy accommodations of political 
necessity lave been terribly exposed. 

For Hungary there is a patron, little known and at first sight 
weak enough, but with the weakness which, in St Paul’s phrase, 
confounds the strong. St Margaret of Hungary, a Dominican 
nun, was the daughter of King Bela IV, who seven centuries 
ago was the defender of his land against the threat of utter 
destruction from the Tartars. St Margaret is known for the 
~ rigours of her penitential life, for her chosen acceptance of pain 
and humiliation. She was only canonized in 1943, and we can 
commend her countrymen to her care—in an age like her own, 
knowing a menace as huge, and finding in her intercession some 


part of their hope. 


Tue Resort To Arms. The tragic events of the last few weeks 
have given a harsh actuality to the traditional Catholic teaching 
on war and peace. War and Christianity Today (Blackfriars 
Publications; 12s.), by Father Francis Stratmann, o.P., appears 
at a moment when passion, if not panic, can easily affect a 
judgment which, for a Christian, must always be a moral one. 
Between the wars, Father Stratmann was a fearless leader of the 
German peace movement. He was far from being an academic 
moralist, never confronted with the agony of personal choice. 
His own sufferings under Nazi persecution give him an additional 
claim to be heard, and his new book bears the mark of his own 
experience in the sense that he never separates the speculative 
moral debate from the human context in which it is in fact 
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experienced. Moralists can sometimes seem to be speaking of 
disembodied beings, affected only by intellectual argument, and 
for that reason their testimony can seem remote from the in- 
dividual’s urgent need. 

In his earlier books, Father Stratmann had insisted on the 
imperative application of the classical teaching of St Thomas 
and Vitoria to the conditions of modern warfare. There can be 
few theologians who would disagree with the virtual impossi- 
bility of a ‘just’ modern offensive war, for, as Cardinal Ottaviani 
has remarked, ‘the conditions which theoretically make it 
justified and permissible are never present’. And the present 
Pope’s repeated warnings of the immorality inherent in the 
capacity for indiscriminate destruction of the new nuclear weapons 
only emphasizes the gravity of a situation in which the defence of 
a just cause seems _ possible through their use. 

The question of conscientious objection is, therefore, both 
difficult and urgent: difficult, because the refusal to serve is a 
decision that the individual who is not an ‘absolute’ pacifist 
(and no Catholic can be that in principle) is reluctant to make 
(how can he ever be certain?), and urgent, because it is a decision 
that may well be imminent for millions of men. The need 
perhaps is to insist on the word ‘conscientious’ rather than on 
‘objection’, for conscience, even though it be erroneous, must be: 
followed. Vitoria’s principle remains true, namely, “when 
subjects believe that a war is unjust, they must not participate in 
it, whether or not their belief is mistaken’. Conscience, it is true, 
is never an excuse for evasion, and it is the business of the in- 
dividual to instruct his conscience. It is here that the value of 
Father Stratmann’s book is most apparent. He assembles, with 
moderation and charity, the imposing evidence drawn from moral 
theologians and papal utterances; he treats in detail of the prob- 
lem dann and the inalienable rights it confers. In fact 
he provides what is most needed at the present moment: an 
authoritative and at the same time a charitable summary of the 
Catholic teaching on the resort to arms. This is too often merely 
acknowledged and not seen as the application of abiding moral 
principles to situations that are actual or as illuminating the 
consciences of men in the decisions that they must make. 
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of all religions. The Church was born arguing, and 
Judaism was the first opponent which it wrestled with, like 
the infant Hercules, in its cradle. In modern times this venerable 
controversy has been pushed into the background by the more 
urgent battle against a rationalism, that in its many different 
guises has threatened orthodox Judaism no less than Christianity. 
But the old volcano, though not very active at the moment, is by 
no means extinct. Thanks to the labours over the last fifty years 
or more of Dr J. Klausner, an eminent professor of the ~ © ea 
University at Jerusalem, it has been steadily building up pressure 
which has recently issued in a premonitory puff or rumble.! This 
literary activity did indeed take place more than thirty years ago, 
and has been through a second and third edition since, but all that 
happened in modern Hebrew, which rendered it practically 
unavailable to the Christian reader, and therefore non-explosive 
as regards the Christian-Jewish controversy. It is only this year 
that it has appeared in this country in English—well, to be quite 
frank, in a quaint patois which is recognizable as a variant of the 
current language. According to a preface by the translator, the 
rendering of modern Hebrew presents special problems. We can 
well believe it; but they can scarcely be responsible for such 
unidiomatic, and at times incorrect, English as Dr Stinespring 
manages to achieve here. He would have served his author better 
if, besides submitting his translation to him and another Jewish 
scholar for correction, he had also taken the trouble to consult 
some suitable person who has English and not German for his 
mother tongue. Incidentally, we are curious to know what 
Hebrew words may lie behind such contraptions as ‘ethico- 
political’, ‘religio-spiritual’, ‘politico-material’, which creak at us 
from every other page. 
But to return from Dr Klausner’s translator to Dr Klausner. 


1 The Messianic Idea in Israel. By J. Klausner; translated by W. F. Stinespring. (Allen 
and Unwin; 30s.). 


is without doubt the most disputatious 


we 
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Although his book is not controversial in intention, and only 
occasionally so in fact, his theme, to which he has given the 
devoted energies of a life-time, is the messianic idea; which means 


‘that it is the precise point on which the Jewish and Christian 


religions diverge. His book therefore is just what is needed to 
stimulate some valuable Christian-Jewish argument, of the only 
sort that is really worth conducting. It is all very well for Jews to 
snipe at such a doctrine as the divinity of Christ, which Dr 
Klausner permits himself to do by saying that it ‘obscures mono- 
theism in Christianity’; or for Christians to scoff at the Jewish 
practice of the Law. But such criticisms are almost bound to be, 
in the literal sense of the word, unintelligent, that is to say uncom- 
prehending judgments passed on beliefs whose basic foundations 
are simply not grasped; and so they can serve no useful purpose, 
other than ministering perhaps to the critic’s own private satisfac- 
tion. Was Jesus the Messiah, or was he not? That is the one point 
on which Christian and Jew can argue with some possibility of 
each knowing what he is talking about. 

That Dr Klausner’s messianic theme is intrinsically controversial 
is shown by the other publications in which his long study of it 
has issued. One is Jesus of Nazareth, the other From Jesus to Paul. 
In these books again the writer is at pains to state his intention of 
keeping to the objective sphere of pure scholarship, and to dis- 
claim the role of apologist. But when a Jew explains away the 
resurrection of our Lord, or affirms that Paul seriously modified 
the original teaching of Jesus by his Hellenistic gentile ideas, then 
however objective he may think he is being, he has ipso facto left 
the field of pure scholarship for that of Jewish apologetics. And a 
very good thing too. Since Dr Klausner is a Jew, we expect him 
to disagree with Christianity, to disapprove of it even, and far 
from protesting we applaud him for saying why. There is nothing 
necessarily dishonourable or unscholarly or vulgar in being an 
apologist. Religious controversy is a necessary and profitable 
activity, provided it is conducted in a fair-minded way and as far 
as possible with good manners. Both the sobriety of Dr Klausner’s 
scholarship and his courteous manners qualify him for playing 
the part of a modern Trypho. 

His book is a survey of the development of Israel’s messianic 
expectations in three phases; in the canonical books of the Old 
Testament (i.e. the books of the Jewish canon, our proto-canonical 
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books); in the a ha (our deutero-canonical books) and 
pseudepigrapha a the - centuries B.C.; and in the rabbinical 
—- of the Tannaim of the first two centuries A.D. Most of us 
of course are in no position to criticize his statement of Jewish 
messianic doctrine, but I think we need feel no qualms about 
accepting it as authoritative. It is only natural that some of his 
O.T. interpretation should run counter to the accepted Christian 
tradition of exegesis.2 But there is much more in this study of the 
messianic expectations of the prophets which is perfectly accept- 
able to the Christian exegete. The author analyses them into a 
dramatic sequence of sin—punishment—repentance—redemp- 
tion, and makes some illuminating remarks about the variations 
which are made on this theme by individual prophets. How sug- 
gestive, for example, for the study of grace, that Ezekiel} re- 
shuffles this sequence into sin—punishment—redemption—repent- 
ance. Some prophets are more aware than others of the universal 
scope of the redemption to come; some centre their hopes on a 
personal, others on a collective Messiah, others again simply on 
God himself. It is also rightly stressed how inseparably Israel’s 
messianic expectations were tied to Israel’s history. It is to the 
Egyptian bondage and the deliverance from it under Moses that 
Dr Klausner traces the roots of the messianic idea. Because Israel 
had no golden age in the past at the beginning of its history as a 
nation, its constant bias from the start was to project one into the 
future. The nation’s mood therefore is predominantly one of 
forward-looking hope instead of backward-looking nostalgia. 
Through all the changes of Jewish history it was the divinely 
given task of the prophets to protect and guide this hope, whether 
it was being softened by the complacency of a false security, or 
battered by the disillusionment of disaster. The prophets were 
thus extremely sensitive to contemporary events, which neces- 


2 This is most obvious in his treatment of the Servant passage, Isaiah 52-53. Even on 
purely critical, objective grounds, the Jewish case which he puts forward does seem 
very unconvincing. As Kissane says in his commentary, it is most unlikely that a 
prophet who never makes any bones about the sinfulness of Israel, should suddenly 
present the nation personified as the sinless victim atoning for the sins of the gentiles. 
Quite apart from anything else, in what sense could such a prophecy be expected to 
come true? It is also perhaps significant that Dr Klausner completely ignores the refer- 
ence to a personal Messiah contained in Psalms 2 and 110 (109), which the N.T. alluded 
to more than any other texts in order to support the messianic claims of Jesus; in which, 
incidentally, it seems to have been quite in step with contemporary Jewish tradition. 
I use throughout the same spelling for O.T. names as the book we are considering, 
which follows the Authorized Version. 
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sarily conditioned their messianic utterances. We need find 
nothing disconcerting in the commonly held opinion which 
Dr Klausner supports, that the personal Messiah of many pro- 
phecies was a some contemporary figure on whom the 
prophet pinned his hopes of national deliverance. Thus Hezekiah 
would be the proximate subject of Isaiah’s Emmanuel prophecies, 
and Zerubbabel the mainstay of the hopes of Haggai and Zechariah. 
Dr Klausner makes the ingenious suggestion that the same role was 
played for a time in Jeremiah’s expectations by the unsatisfactory 
king Zedekiah, to whom he sees an allusion in the words of 
Jeremiah 5, 6, 23, ‘Behold the days are coming, says the Lord, 
that I will raise up unto David a just shoot . . . and this is the name 
which they will call him, “The Lord is our Justice” ’ (Vulg. “The 
Lord our Just One’). This name is in fact basically identical with 
Zedek-iah. 

But what of the failure, more or less complete, of these ‘acting 
Messiahs’ to live up to the prophetic expectations? On the one 
hand it constrained the prophets to stress the ‘ethico-religious’ 
aspect of the messianic idea; but on the other, Dr Klausner insists 
over and over again, it never led them to jettison altogether its 
‘politico-national’ content. This they always retained, but pro- 
jected now into an indefinite future, and painted in colours of an 
exaggerated imaginative hyperbole. That is all very well as far as 
it goes, but it is here that we begin to be aware of the inadequacy 
of the Jewish interpretation which Dr Klausner propounds. He 
does not really grasp the profound significance of that prophetic 
hyperbole. Is it enough merely to knock off 75 per cent or so for 
‘oriental imagery’, and take what you are left with—which will 
depend of course entirely on your own subjective estimate of how 
much you ought to leave—as being the prophet’s basic ‘politico- 
national’ message? It seems a meagre way of treating inspired 
Scripture. The at message which the Jewish tradition extracts 
from the glowing messianic hyperboles of the prophets is the 
assurance that one day Israel will be nationally independent in its 
own land, and religiously, even perhaps politically, predominant 
in the whole world, acknowledged by all gentile humanity as its 
crown. To quote Dr Klausner’s own words: ‘Included in the 
messianic expectation is the concept of a general going forward’ 
to that messianic ideal; ‘in other words the idea of progress in the 
broadest and most exalted sense’. 
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Here is the crucial difference between Judaism and Christianity. 
Fulfilment of messianic hopes means progress for the Jew, progress 
towards an ideal golden age in this world, progress towards a 
more faithful and exact keeping of the Law by more and more 
believers. Christianity rejects this as illusion; and we may say that 
it is because Christ held out no hopes of such progress that he was 
rejected by the majority of the Jews. He promised not progress 
but fulfilment, which those who accept Christ, whether Jew or 
gentile, recognize as being something quite other than progress; 
it is of a different metaphysical order, as different from progress as 
being is from becoming. The Old Testament or Covenant is in 
the order of becoming, and so we can recognize progress within 
it; but the New Testament or Covenant is in the order of being, 
it marks the fulfilment of the Old Testament, and in no sense a 
mere progress or advance from it. The fulfilment of a thing is a 
different sort of thing from the thing to be fulfilled; the fulfilment 
of a journey is not a bigger and better journey, but home; when 
the journey is fulfilled it is finished. In the same way the fulfilment 
of the Law is not more Law, it is Christ; when the Law is fulfilled 
it is finished. So the fulfilment of the political and national ele- 
ment in the messianic hopes of Israel, which Dr Klausner is quite 
right to insist was never lacking from the utterances of the 
prophets, is not a political national paradise for Israel, not some 
ideal Sionism, it is the Church of Christ. 

The significance for the Christian, then, of the inspired hyper- 
boles of the prophets is not that they give imaginative descriptions 
of some ideal progress, but that they point in a mystical way to 
some real fulfilment. The two-level, analogical, mode of thinking 
of Christian tradition, so we hold, gives fuller value to the O.T. 
Scriptures than the univocal, one-level mind of Judaism. Thus 
there is little room for typology in Jewish exegesis. The compre- 
hension of the themes and patterns of sacred history is frustrated 
by neglect of the key (the key of knowledge, the key of David) 
which gives sense and harmony to the whole design. Dr Klausner 
traces the redemption pattern and its variations with admirable 
clarity, but he shows insufficient awareness of it as foreshadowing 
and leading up to, and being illumined by, an arch-redemption, a 
transcendent redemption, to come. Again he makes it clear what 
divergence, not to say contradiction, there was between the 
various strands of the messianic hope. Judaism with its one-level 
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mind can only reconcile these divergences by i. 
down. Christianity sees them reconciled by being transcendentally 
fulfilled in Christ. 
- This principle of fulfilment as something that transcends the 
expectation, as being transcends becoming, enables us to answer 
Dr Klausner’s objections to the Messiahship of our Lord. His chief 
criticism is that Christianity, and its founder, over-spiritualized 
the messianic idea by pulling out of it the strand of political 
national hope. But let us repeat, to expect a purely political 
satisfaction for a hope of the hyperbolical messianic pi is to 
nurse an illusion. Surely the whole history of Israel and Jewry 
makes that clear. The end of such dreams is some travesty of a 
brave new world. When Israel was a nation, its expectations 
naturally had a political cast. Its religion and its politics were 
indistinguishable. But the fulfilment of those expectations means 
the transformation of the true Israel. It does not cease to be, but it 
ceases to be a nation, and becomes a ‘meta-nation’, it becomes the 
universal Church. Now there are severe critics of the Catholic 
Church who would be most surprised to hear it taxed with being 
over-spiritual. It is indeed manifestly untrue. The Church is a 
visible society with its feet as firmly planted as the old Israel’s on 
terra firma. It is not political—but it is undoubtedly a city, a polis; 
it is not national—but its members are a holy nation, the plebs 
sancta Dei. Christ’s kingdom is not of this world, and that dis- 
qualifies him, in Dr Klausner’s opinion, for the position of Jewish 
Messiah; but it is most certainly in this world, and the whole world, 
in Christian teaching, is destined to be materially as well as 
spiritually subject to him. 

Another objection is that the Jewish Messiah is indeed ‘the 
ideal man, but remains a human being’. But then so, in Christian 
teaching, does Jesus of Nazareth. There is no question of his 
divine nature in any way de-humanizing him. Let us be prepared 
to admit that nowhere in the O.T. is the divinity of the Messiah 
directly prophesied; it would be a mistake for the Christian 
apologist to try and prove it from the O.T., though, once recog- 
nized by faith, it can be legitimately read back into certain of the 
scriptural modes of oa It can be seen to be hinted at, for 


example, in “The Lord said to my Lord’. But granted that Jewish 
expectations knew nothing of a divine Messiah, it is wrong to 
suppose that messianic falfiim 
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or limited by messianic expectation. This sets a minimum require- 
ment, but certainly not a maximum limit to its fulfilment. Dr 
Klausner himself points out that while some prophecies expect the 
redemption to come through the human Messiah, others look 
immediately to the Lord himself. Christians see both sorts of 
prophecy fulfilled in Jesus, who in St Peter’s words is “both Lord 
and Christ’ (Acts 2, 36). The same reply can be made to the con- 
tention that there was nothing in the authentic tradition about the 
Messiah redeeming Israel and mankind by his death. Even grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that Isaiah 52-3, Zechariah 12, 
Psalm 22 (21), etc., are not messianic, again I say that it is not 
legitimate to limit the fulfilment by the expectation. For our 
part, I think we can see in the denial of a suffering Messiah a 
symptom of that impoverishment of the scriptural heritage which 
may be regarded as one of the chief vices of rabbinic exegesis. 

Dr Klausner has a most interesting chapter on the Messiah ben 
Joseph, a sort of junior precursory Messiah of the later Tannaim, 
who would be a great warrior and be slain in the battle with Gog 
and Magog, before the advent of the number one Messiah ben 
David in peace and splendour. This figure first appears after the 
failure of the Bar Cochba revolt in 135 A.p., and therefore has 
nothing to do with the suffering Messiah of Christianity. The 
explanation of him which Dr Klausner gives is most acute—and 
tells strongly in my opinion against the Jewish tradition in favour 
of the Christian way of looking at things. From the earliest times, 
he says, the Jewish Messiah had two sides to him, a political and 
a spiritual, being both a warrior king, and the king of Sion meek 
and riding on an ass. For the more noble among the prophetic 
spirits it was impossible to conceive of the we Messiah as a 
shedder of blood and a wager of war. This inner contradiction 
(Dr Klausner’s phrase) within the Jewish concept of the Messiah 
was not felt as long as the political tendency dominated Jewish 
thought. It was only when the vanity of political hopes was 
revealed by the Bar Cochba disaster that the full force of the 
contradiction was felt. It was solved by transforming the twofold 
character of the Messiah into a twofold Messiah, and transferring 
to the lesser, make-shift Messiah the whole function of waging 
messianic warfare. 

To Christian eyes the Bar Cochba episode and this notion of 
two Messiahs to which it gave rise constitute a reductio ad absurdum 
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of the whole political element in the Jewish messianic tradition. 
This solution seems to be scarcely more than a re-statement of the 
crux in other terms. A much better solution, we feel, was provided 
by our Lord and recorded in the N.T., long before Bar Cochba 
was ever heard of. The most vivid presentation of it is St John’s 
Apocalypse. The contradiction is conceived in slightly different 
terms from those of Dr Klausner; it is between the humble and 
the glorious Christ, the suffering and the triumphant Messiah. 
Both characters are spiritual, both are, not indeed political, but 
trans- or supra-political. Instead of cutting the Gordian knot by 
making them into two Messiahs, we resolve the tension between 
them into two advents of the same Messiah; first as the Lamb of 
God who is slain, next as the victorious Word of God, the Lord 
of Lords and King of Kings, who comes riding on a white horse, 
and strikes the gentiles with the two-edged sword that proceeds 
from his mouth. It is precisely the more than worldly character 
of the warfare in the Apocalypse, its being a celestial conflict 
against the Dragon and the Beast, which saves it from the 
absurdity revealed by Bar Cochba in the Jewish political Messiah, 
and relieves Christians of the need of shamefacedly giving an 
inconspicuous subordinate place to the warlike side of the Christ’s 
activity. 

Jewry has seen other political Messiahs since Bar Cochba. After 
their disappearance no Jew has continued to believe in them. We 
might ask the Jew, who like Dr Klausner cherishes Israel’s mes- 
sianic hope, how he expects to recognize the Messiah when he 
does come. Will he have to sit cannily waiting for the claimant to 
achieve a startling success? An odd expression of faith that would 
be, if the Messiah is to have none but fair-weather friends. We 
may urge on such a Jew the serious responsibility he has of con- 
sidering the one claim to the title which has remained unshaken 
by the vicissitudes of two thousand years’ history, simply because 
it transcends history’s political kaleidoscope. Dr Klausner’s book 
on the messianic idea in Israel needs to be capped by one from the 
Christian side on messianic fulfilment in the Church, which could 
assure him and like-minded Jews that in accepting Jesus of 
Nazareth as their Messiah they would not be deserting but re- 
joining the true Israel of God. 
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NEWMAN, CHRISTIAN OR HUMANIST? 
H. Francis Davis 


WO books! appeared in the course of this year, one by 
Professor Culler dealing with Newman’s life as a human- 


ist, the other, edited by Fr Bouyer, publishing for the 
first time many of the autographical memoirs that show forth 
Newman very much as the delicately conscientious Christian. It 
would appear to be Professor Culler’s view that these two aspects 
in Newman’s character were never fully harmonized. In fact, one 
wonders whether, in the professor’s view, they could be har- 
monized, at least in the forms they took in Newman’s mind. So 
unharmonized were they in Newman’s early life, we are led to 
believe, that their conflict resulted in five crushing illnesses during 
his youth and early manhood. However, “as adolescence passed 
and as Newman moved into a religious position which was not 
distrustful of intellect, the conflict gradually resolved itself into the 
precarious balance which is achieved in the Idea of a University.’2 
But, though Professor Culler here says that the conflict resolved 
itself, it is obvious that he does not really believe that such a 
resolution ever took place. The author of the humanistic dis- 
courses in the Idea of a University is, according to Professor Culler, 
a survival of the vainglorious person who dabbled in un-Christian 
speculations, but who was suppressed in Newman’s youth from 
his conscious life, when he turned to religion. The author of the 
religious discourses in the same book is the other Newman, ‘the 
docile and submissive creature who emerged’3 when the early 
crisis has passed. We are, then, to believe that the Idea of a Uni- 
versity reflects two characters in rebellion against each other, one 
representing the spirit of humanistic and religious liberalism, the 
other pietistic and anti-liberal evangelicalism. 
His humanism, it seems, inclined him to love the world and its 


I peg Culler, The Imperial Intellect. (Yale University Press, London: Cumber- 
408. 


Newman, Ecrits hiques, English and French. Introduction by Henry 
| ee translated = Ginot, revision and notes by Louis Bouyer. (Desclée 
Brouwer.) 


2 A. D. Culler, op. cit., p. 228. 
3 A.D. Culler, op. cit., ibid. 
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beauty, and the literature and culture of man. His Christianity led 
him to distrust the attractions of this world, and above all intellec- 
tual excellence, and look only at one’s sinfulness and the need of 


grace, with one’s eyes upon God and eternity. There could never 


be final peace, it follows, in Newman’s mind and heart. True, he 
came near to achieving the impossible in the Dublin Discourses, 
but the conflicting sides of his character could not really solve the 
contradiction. 

Professor Culler does not obtrude his thesis upon his readers. 
Many will read his book without realizing it. To them, it will be 
the most recent, and one of the most readable, as well as entirely 
fresh, biographies of one of the greatest of modern Englishmen. 
The style of the book is charming, the approach disarming and 
gentle, the scholarship wide and unobtrusive. It is the life-story, 
not of Newman the great religious leader, not of Newman the 
great preacher, not even of Newman the master of English prose. 
It is a fairly new Newman that is here portrayed, Newman the 
educationalist, who wrote in 1863, as we read in the preface, ‘Now 
from first to last education, in this large sense of the word, has 
been my line.’4 If Newman had never entered the Church, he 
would still have been one of the greatest figures of our time. It is, 
of course, well known that he had an ambition to live and die an 
Oxford don long before he thought of taking priestly orders. 

Before questioning Professor Culler’s underlying thesis, I must, 
for the sake of those who are wondering whether to buy, beg or 
borrow his book, assure them that his work is efficiently done. He 
had the privilege of two years’ absence from Yale to do it, and he 
tells us he has handled all the manuscript material preserved in the 
Birmingham Oratory. He acknowledges, in addition, that he had 
much help from the late Fr Henry Tristram. Even those readers 
who are well-read in Newman biographies and well-informed on 
the details of his life, will find much in this volume that is new to 
them. Besides an intelligent and fresh use of the Newman manu- 
scripts he shows a wide research into Newman’s own sources in 
this question of education. 

Those readers, however, who see more than a new and fas- 
cinating life of Newman, written from an unusual angle, will 
realize that Professor Culler has an axe to grind. Though, as I 
said, the thesis does not obtrude, he is quite open with his readers. 
4 A.D. Culler, op. cit., p. xii. 
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He tells us his conclusions in his preface. The ‘central pattern’ of 
Newmans life, he asserts, is ‘not the steady, ineluctable march 
towards Rome, but an oscillation between intellectual liberalism 
and a religious submissiveness which revealed itself most dramatic- 
ally in the five crushing illnesses of Newman’s adolescence and 
early manhood’.5 Strangely enough, the one great illness every- 
one knows about, which Newman obviously regarded as of so 
great importance that he preserved all the details of it for the rest 
of his life, namely his illness in Sicily, is not one of the ‘crushing 
illnesses’ that Professor Culler looks upon as so significant. About 
this illness, Professor Culler tells us, “it was not a spiritual crisis 
at all except as it became such when seen through the mists of 
fever and in retrospect’. If he is right, was it pure self-deception 
that made Newman see it all his life as of so great importance? 

In the Fr Bouyer edition of the autographical writings, where 
we see so much of Newman’s spiritual life, the Sicily illness is the 
most important one. Both the amount of space given to it, and 
his remarks, show this importance. ‘I seem to see’, he writes, ‘and 
I saw, a strange providence in it.’ Later: “What is here to be noticed 
is its remarkable bearing on my history, so to call it.’6 Again, ‘I 
kept asking almost impatiently why God so fought against me.’7 
Again, ‘What I wanted first to speak of was the Providence & 
strange meaning of it. I could almost think the devil saw I am to 
be a means of usefulness, & tried to destroy me.’8 Nothing like 
this amount of attention is given to the earlier illnesses. They 
merely provoke a sense of gratitude that God saved him from a 
dangerous temptation. this makes one wonder whether 
Professor Culler really understands so much better than did 
Cardinal Newman the relative importance of the earlier and the 
Sicilian illnesses. 

The professor’s thesis rests upon the implied approximation 
between doctrinal and educational liberalism. I do not remember 
him ever proving his case. Liberalism is a word notorious for its 
wide range of meanings and consequent ambiguity, at least apart 
from its specific context. When Newman was in Oxford, he cer- 
tainly approximated political liberalism with religious liberalism; 
but he was equally convinced that educational liberalism need 
5 A. D. Culler, op. cit., ibid. 

6 L. Bouyer, Ecrits autobiographiques, p. 300. 


7 L. Bouyer, op. cit., p. 302. 
8 L. Bouyer, op. cit., ibid. 
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coincide with neither. The Whigs were the great opponents of 
the Established Church, but they were also, in the persons of the 
Edinburgh Review writers, the protagonists of utilitarianism in 


_ education. Both Newman and Coplestone were tory in politics 


and liberal in educational theory. Newman remained liberal in 
educational theory, while he was anti-liberal in theology and 
dogma. 

Of course, Professor Culler might here object that it was pre- 
cisely this inconsistency in Newman’s position that led to conflict 
and illness. Conflict there doubtless was. But was it conflict 
between educational liberalism and religious devotion? Was it not 
rather between doctrinal liberalism and dogmatic religion? 

If we recall the text of the Apologia, where Newman describes 
his first crisis, it does indeed describe a struggle, and it does end 
in what Professor Culler calls ‘religious submissiveness’, but the 
temptation was anything but mere ‘intellectual humanism’. “When 
I was fourteen’, wrote Newman, ‘I read Paine’s Tracts against the 
Old Testament, and found pleasure in thinking of the objections 
which were contained in them. Also, I read some of Hume’s 
Essays; and perhaps that on Miracles. So at least I gave my Father 
to understand; but perhaps it was a brag. Also, I recollect copying 
out some French verses, perhaps Voltaire’s, in denial of the 
immortality of the soul, and saying to myself something like 
“How dreadful, but how plausible!’’.’9 Whatever might be said 
of Hume and Voltaire, Paine’s Tracts would hardly be examples 
of ‘polite letters’. This passage should be the key to the later 
reference to ‘incipient liberalism’. The passage which, at first 
sight, might seem most to favour Professor Culler is the one in the 
early pages of the Apologia where Newman says, ‘I was beginning 
to prefer intellectual excellence to moral.’10 Here, at least, one is 
tempted to say, is a reflection of Newman’s feeling that religion 
and the pursuit of intellectual excellence are incompatible. But 
look at the context. What was the ‘intellectual excellence’ that 
tempted him? Newman tells us in the preceding paragraph. It was 
his attempt to prove that the ante-Nicene Fathers were doubtfully 
orthodox on the Trinity, together with a criticism of some verses 
of the Athanasian Creed as being unnecessarily scientific, a certain 
disdain for Antiquity, including flippant language against the 
9 Newman, Apologia, ed. 1890, p. 3. 

10 Newman, op. cit., p. 14. 
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Fathers in an Encyclopaedia article, and an attack on Miracles. 
Clearly ‘intellectual excellence’ in this context means simply a 
certain pride in competent destructive scholarship. There is 
nothing whatever of ‘humanism’ in this temptation, any more 
than there had been in his earlier temptation. 

Newman’s objection to doctrinal liberalism was not that it was 
humanistic. Never once does he make any such suggestion. His 
real objection was precisely that it regarded religion as non- 
intellectual, not concerned with truth, a mere matter of refine- 
ment. If it is true that many humanists do adopt this attitude, and 
Newman would be the first to admit it, he would never have 
admitted that they were justified in so doing; and, apart from his 
adolescent temptations to rationalism, he himself never under- 
stood humanism in this way. The origin of the rationalist con- 
viction that religion was unconcerned with truth and knowledge 
was, according to Newman, Lutheranism, which had led people 
to look upon faith as ‘a feeling, an emotion, an affection, an 
appetency; and, as this view of Faith obtained, so was the con- 
nexion of Faith with Truth and Knowledge more and more 
either forgotten or denied’.11 Newman claimed that religion was, 
on the contrary, deeply concerned with truth and knowledge, 
_ and that therefore a truly humanist university had no right to 
exclude it; since true humanism regarded truth as the proper 
pursuit of the intellect and a university as existing to make that 
pursuit possible. 

It is not possible, then, to agree with Professor Culler that there 
is any tension between the two sides of Newman’s character in 
his Idea of a University. On this question, there is perfect consis- 
tency between the religious and the humanistic discourses. 
Newman’s persistent claim is that religion is not necessarily 
humanistic, nor humanism necessarily religious; but that there 
need be no clash between the two. If one studies any science, 
including theology, out of one’s love for the truth, and not for 
some practical purpose, the result is what is known as liberal 
knowledge. If, on the other hand, one studies a science, as is 
normally the case with theology, for the purpose of man’s moral 
improvement, the study ceases to be primarily ‘liberal’. Newman 
never denied the value of utilitarian knowledge. Clearly we must 
have priests and doctors and scientists, and they must be know- 
11 Newman, Idea of a University, ed. 1889, p. 28. 
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ledgeable in their vocations. But, ideally speaking, the members 
of these vocations should have a liberal education, as well as their 
vocational one. Characteristic of their liberal vocation is their 
study of truth for its own sake; or, as Newman sometimes puts 
it, because truth, merely as truth, is beautiful. “Useful a 
is the possession of truth as — Liberal Knowledge is the 


apprehension of it as beautiful. Pursue it, either as beauty or as 
power, to its furthest extent and its true limit, and you are led by 
either road to the Eternal and Infinite, to the intimations of con- 
science and the announcements of the Church.’12 

It may. be objected that to deny in Newman all tension between 
culture and religion is to close one’s eyes to his frequently re- 
peated rejection of the religion of humanism, and his expressed 
conviction of the difficulty felt by the philosopher in the accept- 
ance of revelation. Newman did indeed admit that there was 
often a great tension, in actual life, between the world of culture 
and the world of religion. His admission is but a consequence of 
his acceptance of the doctrine of original sin. There is, of course, 
nothing peculiar to Newman in this doctrine. Reformation 
Protestantism has always painted a darker picture of the infirmities 
and sinfulness of fallen man than Catholicism. Among Catholics, 
some have been more optimistic than others. The Greek Fathers 
were, on the whole, more optimistic about the moral capacities of 
fallen man than were the Latins. The Middle Ages, as represented 
in the Imitation of Christ, were very pessimistic. On the other 
hand, the medieval tradition represented by St Thomas was, on 
the whole, more optimistic. Newman was probably somewhere 
between the two latter traditions. He rejected the Protestant 
doctrine of essential and utter corruption. Yet, while admitting, 
with all Catholics, that the world is full of elements of good 
which can be won over to Christ, he went further than Thomists 
usually do in admitting that nothing but grace can save men from 
spoiling God’s good creation. Newman speaks of St Philip’s 
vocation ‘to sweeten and to sanctify what God had made very 
good and man had spoilt’.13 

It was because of the Fall that man found it difficult to admit 
that he was a sinner, a rebel in this fair world. While culture was 


12 Newman, op. cit., p. 217. 

13 Newman, op. cit., p. 235. Professor Culler’s recognition of the significance of this 
description of St Philip is interesting. He does not seem fully to realize that it damages 
his thesis. 
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in itself good, and ought to help man to find God, it often had the 
effect of making him proud and satisfied with his own achieve- 
ments, Further, since these achievements commonly could only 
alter the surface of things, one of the effects of culture, when 
divorced from deep Christianity, was to make man satisfied with 
an outward veneer. The outward refinement and easy-going good 
nature of the ‘gentleman’ was sufficiently agreeable and com- 
pensating to take the place of genuine religion. 

Professor Culler argues that, in all such passages, Newman is 
proclaiming the essential irreligiousness of humanism. Conse- 
quently, when he finds that the first of the Oxford University 
Sermons puts forward the spirit of Christianity as the proper 
‘single-minded, modest, cautious, and generous spirit’ that is so 
necessary in philosophical researches, he tells us this ‘sermon is 
thoroughly out of character’.14 Yet there are not wanting 
numerous passages in the Idea of a University where Newman 
states that humanistic study can be beneficial to the growth of 
Christianity. He speaks of the ‘important aid which intellectual 
cultivation furnishes to us in rescuing the victims of passion and 
self-will’, in so far as it “expels the excitements of sense by the 
introduction of those of the intellect’. Later he says that, from a 
_ religious point of view, ‘intellectual employments, though they 
do no more than occupy the mind with objects naturally noble 
or innocent, have a special claim upon our consideration and 
gratitude’. Further, he continues, knowledge has ‘a natural ten- 
dency to refine the mind’,15 which helps it in its struggle against 
certain forms of evil. 

To my mind, an indication that Professor Culler has misunder- 
stood Newman in all this is his tendency to support his argument 
by identifying humanism with a subjective view of truth, and, on 
the other hand, utilitarianism with an objective view. If this were 
true, then a man who had sympathy with both would be a man 
somewhat divided against himself: The way Professor Culler has 
arrived at this point of view seems to be as follows. Knowledge is 
either for some purpose beyond the mind, or it is for the sake of 
mental refinement. If it is for a purpose beyond the mind, it is 
objective and utilitarian. If it is for the mind itself, it is subjective 
and liberal. Professor Culler has some qualms about this distinc- 


14 A. D. Culler, op. cit., p. 234. 
15 All these passages are from Newman’s Idea of a University, Discourse VIII. 
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tion; and knows that Newman himself thought that liberal know- 
ledge would at the same time give us useful knowledge about the 
world. In this we are to believe that Newman was inconsistent. 
‘How can he be sure’, writes Professor Culler, ‘that the know- 
ledge which will best refine and discipline the mind will also 
inform us truly about the external world? Or, to put it another 
way, how can he be sure that the world has such a character that 
knowledge of it will constitute the perfection of the mind2’16 

Professor Culler forgets that in all this Newman is radically 
Aristotelian. The highest function of man is the contemplation of 
the truth. This does not mean that truth is subordinated to man’s 
refinement, but rather that man’s true purpose, and consequently 
mental health and refinement, can only come from the contem- 
plation of the objective truth. The knowledge of such truth is not 
subjective, except in so far as all knowledge is a subjective pos- 
session of something objective. Following upon the same mis- 
understanding, Professor Culler thinks that, when Newman 
speaks of the attempt of the mind to reduce the world’s multi- 

licity to some philosophical unity, he is thinking, on Kantian 
Gin of a purely subjective categorizing of reality for the sake of 
the mind and its vision of beauty. It is almost as though the mind 
cultivates itself by seeking a beauty within itself, by using as its 
materials the objective information coming from the world. At 
one point, Professor Culler is obviously worried about this inter- 
pretation, and hastens to assure us that Newman was never 
actually interested in the theory of knowledge as such. 

Can it be maintained that, for Newman, there was any differ- 
ence between knowledge and the possession of the truth? The present 
writer has always understood the words “knowledge for its own 
end’ as equivalent to ‘truth for its own sake’. 

Newman’s life-long insistence on the importance of real as 
opposed to notional assent is a good indication that he was not 
interested in any subjective, as opposed to objective, view of 
truth. It is in one of Newman’s humanistic passages that he para- 
doxically asserts: “Alas! what are we doing all through life, both 
as a necessity and as a duty, but unlearning the world’s poetry, 
and attaining to its prose! This is our education as boys and as 
men, in the action of life, and in the closet or library; in our 
affections, in our aims, in our hopes, and in our memories. And 


16 A. D. Culler, op. cit., p. 218. 
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in like manner it is the education of our intellect.’17 What could 
be a more objective approach than this? The humanistic ideal 
seeks truth, especially the truth that is most closely related to man. 
Literature, as Newman insisted, cannot confine itself to the brighter 
side of human life. It must concern itself with man as he madly is, 
in all his fallen nature. Literature gives us a picture of the truth 
concerning human life more perfectly than science, and for this 
reason literature is more humanistic. Both science and theology 
lead us to truth in their respective spheres. Both can be humanistic 
to the extent to which they are studied merely out of love for the 
beauty of truth, of reality. Normally, however, both were 
studied for important practical reasons, and, to that extent, were 
normally not humanistic. Since the ‘health’ of man’s natural 
intellect, good though it is, is not man’s only, nor even his 
highest, good in this world, a liberal education could never be the 
only education to satisfy man’s needs. In times of national emer- 
gency, it might be necessary for a nation’s survival for many of its 
intellectuals to specialize in science. In times of widespread ill- 
health, more people might have to devote themselves to medicine. 
There is always a need of some theology, and the community 
requires a proportion of trained theologians. But, ideally speaking, 
all members of a community capable of it should have the oppor- 
~ tunity of a liberal education, just as, on a lower level, all should 
have a chance of bodily health. It is a result of the Fall, alas, that 
many of these groups should develop a narrowness of outlook, 
and fail to recognize the relative importance of the other sciences. 
Especially is there a danger that the secular sciences may be 
tempted to rebel against that science that claims to be based upon 
a revelation that the human mind cannot subordinate to itself. 
In Professor Culler’s view, Newman’s ‘philosopher’ is a 
victim of self-contemplation. Newman would, I am certain, have 
protested that he was being misunderstood. It is not himself, but 
the truth, that the philosopher wishes to know. If the world is a 
unity, and since the world is a unity, the philosopher will never 
rest content until he sees the why and the ws of that unity. It is 
impossible to imagine anyone being more horrified than Newman 
at the idea of a philosopher seeking a self-invented and subjective 
unity of his own. ‘I say’, wrote Newman, ‘that one main portion 


17 cf. H. Tristram, The Idea of a Liberal Education, pp. 78-79. Quoted from the Idea of a 
University. 
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of intellectual education, of the labours of both school and uni- 
versity, is to remove the original dimness of the mind’s eye; to 
strengthen and perfect its vision; to enable it to look out into the 
world right forward, steadily and truly; to give the mind clear- 
ness, accuracy, precision; to enable it to use words aright, to 
understand what it says, to conceive justly what it thinks about, 
to abstract, compare, analyse, divide, define, and reason, cor- 
rectly.’18 If this is not a search for objectivity, then words have 
no meaning. 

To turn back again to the autobiographical memoir, one of its 
greatest values will be to show us Newman’s intellectual integrity. 
He is interested to remember and preserve the details of his own 
life. Often enough he wonders why he is doing so, why he keeps 
all these jottings. He knows they will cause difficulties to his 
supporters after he has gone. ‘How unpleasant’, he writes, ‘it is to 
read former memoranda—I can’t quite tell why. They read 
affected, unreal, egotistical, petty, fussy. There is much in the 
above, which I should tear out and burn, if I did as I wished.’ 19 
Newman’ life had all along been a kind of dialogue with himself 
in the presence of God. He feels a need to put this dialogue on 
paper, and refer to it from time to time. Much of it is a complaint 
that he is getting nothing done. ‘I have been startled on consider- 
ing, that in the last 15 years I have only written two books.... 
What have I been doing with my Time? though I have never been 
idle.’20 And all the time he keeps on coming back to the thought 
of God’s providence. ‘And He Who has been with me so mar- 
vellously all through my life, will not fail me now, I know— 
though I have no claim upon Him. . . .’21 The end of the Catholic 
journal is typical of the dialogue in his heart that continued to the 
end. ‘I am dissatisfied with the whole of this book. It is more or 
less a complaint from one end to the other. But it represents what 
has been the real state of my mind, and what my Cross has been. 
O how light a Cross—think what the Crosses of others are! And 
think of the compensation, compensation in even this world. . ..’22 
Professor Culler would, I suppose, say that the Newman of the 
autobiographical writings is the evangelical Newman, always 
ready to ‘grovel in terror’ before his Maker, conscious of the 


18 cf. H. Tristram, op. cit., ibid. 19 L. Bouyer, op. cit., p. 424. 
20 L. Bouyer, op. cit., p. 432. 21 L. Bouyer, op. cit., ibid. 
22 L. Bouyer, op. cit., p. 442. 
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‘awful dark and the blinding bright which lay below and above 
the tiny, pastoral world of man considered solely as man’.23 The 
professor would, of course, insist that this is the authentic New- 
man. He would be right in implying that this Newman was con- 
scious of an unredeemed part of his nature that could easily be 
tempted into pride and self-sufficiency. But I do not think he 
would be right in saying that Newman ever saw in humanism as 
= the unredeemed or unredeemable pride of the human intel- 
ect. 

It will be seen from the discussion that both these books will 
have immense importance for Newmanists. Professor Culler’s 
views certainly deserve serious consideration, and all Newmanists 
will be grateful for his scholarly and fascinating biography. As for 
the French edition of the memoirs, it will have value for English 
Newmanists even after the publication of the English edition of 
the same. For no one in this country needs to be persuaded of the 
importance of Fr Bouyer’s notes. 

23 A. D, Culler, op. cit., p. 230. 
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LECTRONIC digital computers or ‘brains’ were originally 
| as we saw previously, ! for use in the computations 

which occur in business and in scientific research; they 
carry out at great speed ‘programmes’ of elementary arithmetical 
and logical instructions which have been precisely formulated in 
advance. But there are many scientists, from linguists on the one 
hand to neurologists on the other, who are not confronted with 
heavy computation but who are keenly interested in other appli- 
cations of electronic computers. In this article I shall discuss briefly 
a few of these applications, because although they are of less 
immediate practical importance they are fascinating in themselves, 
and in one case at least they have heh ed in the formation of a new 
discipline, that of cybernetics, which is helping to break down a 
little of the excessive specialization which is the curse of modern 
science. 
1 ‘Automation’, in BLACKFRIARS, October 1956, pp. 423-30. 
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Machines which play games. The mathematical theory of games 
which has been developed in recent years can be applied to much 
more serious matters such as economics and even military 
strategy. The possibility of similar applications of game-playing 
machines may help to justify the time and money which have 
been spent on programming a computer to play such games as 
noughts-and-crosses, draughts, chess and two-handed whist.2 

As computers are built to handle numbers rather than chess- 
men or playing-cards the game has to be coded in the form of 
numbers, though of course this makes no essential difference. In 
fact some games are really played with numbers in disguise. The 
game of Nim, for example, is played with piles of matchsticks, 
but each pile simply represents a number. However, the main 
interest lies not so much in the coding as in the methods which the 
machine is told to use in deciding its next move. These depend 
partly on the success which mathematicians have had in studying 
the game in question. Noughts-and-crosses and Nim are among 
the games which have been completely analysed, and the machine 
can be programmed to play them impeccably. Noughts-and- 
crosses is particularly simple because the number ms ossible 
situations is quitesmall, and the machine can be provided with a 
catalogue of these situations and a suitable move be each. But for 
more complicated games such as draughts and chess, of which no 
complete mathematical theory exists, the programmer has to 
choose a strategy for the machine which will enable it in the time 
available to make a move that is at any rate not completely futile. 
According to one method, the machine looks ahead as many 
moves as possible (time seldom allows it to do this for more than 
two of its own moves and one move by its opponent), attaches 
some value to each resulting situation, and selects as its next move 
the one which appears to offer the best possibilities. (This illus- 
trates how the machine is handicapped by its inability to see the 
game as a whole.) Just how well he machine plays depends in 
part upon how skilfully the strategy has been chosen. In the first 
game of draughts ever played with a computer, the machine was 
instructed to prefer the loss of one of its own men to the making 
of a king by its opponent. When the opponent was about to make 
a king, first one and then another of the machine’s men sacrificed 
themselves in a vain effort to prevent this disaster. 
2 B. V. Bowden (ed.), Faster Than Thought (Pitman 1953), chapter 25. 
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Among the machines which have been specially made to play 
games are the Ferranti Nimrod, which played Nim with visitors 
to the Festival of Britain, and two machines which were built in 
America for the game of matching pennies. In matching pennies, 
the opponents simultaneously choose either ‘heads’ or ‘tails’; if the 
choices are the same one side wins, and if they are different, the 
other. Each of the two machines was programmed to search for 
patterns in the succession of choices already made by its opponent 
and to make its own choice in the expectation that these patterns 
would continue. The programmers hoped that in this way the 
machines would improve on the equal number of successes and 
failures to be expected from choices made at random. Now the 
two programmes given to the machines were different, and it was 
difficult to decide theoretically which was the better. To settle the 
matter once and for all the machines were linked by a third and 
set to play each other, which they did, to the accompaniment of 
side bets and cheers from their supporters. 


Machines which learn. No one has yet designed a game-playin 
programme which, by selecting more often those moves which 
past experience has shown to be successful, will enable a com- 

uter to learn its own strategies for play. However, machines 
a been built or programmed to exhibit other forms of learn- 
ing, and one of the most interesting examples of is this due to 
A. G. Oettinger,3 who programmed the Cambridge University 
computer to behave in a way usually associated with conditional 
reflexes. A programme such as this must be seen first of all from 
the point P view of the experimenter, to whom the machine is a 
closed box, and then from the privileged position of the pro- 
grammer, who knows how the illusions are created. 

As of course there is nothing to be gained by prodding or 
cuffing a digital computer, the stimuli and expressions of approval 
or disapproval must take the form of numbers fed into the 
machine. What is required of the machine must also be numerical 
in form. With Oettinger’s programme, a stimulus is given to the 
machine in the form of a small positive integer. The machine, if 
it responds at all, prints out one of five symbols. If the experi- 
menter approves, he encourages the machine with a positive 


3 A. G. Oettinger, ‘Programming a digital computer to learn’, Philosophical Magazine, 
43 (1952), pp. 1243-63. 
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integer; if he disapproves, he feeds in a negative integer; and if he 
is indifferent, he shows this with a zero. The intensities of the 
stimulus and of the experimenter’s approval or disapproval are 
indicated to the machine by the sizes of the integers supplied to it. 
Owing to the ingenuity of the programme, the sete the stimulus 
number, the more likely is it to produce a reaction from the 
machine; and the larger the integer showing the experimenter’s 
approval or disapproval, the more readily will the machine act 
accordingly. If on the other hand the experimenter repeatedly 
shows unconcern at the result, the machine may lapse into 
lethargy and produce no responses, or it may form a habit and 
always produce the same response. Accordingly, the machine can 
be trained into making certain responses and discouraged from 
others. Habits can be de and broken again, and if one par- 
ticular response is consistently encouraged, the machine will end 
by repeating it on the slightest pretext. 

The programme by which all this is achieved works essentially 
as follows. Each of the five possible responses has a varying number 
R attached to it. On receiving a stimulus, the machine does not 
print anything unless it can find an R-number which, when 
added to the stimulus-number, is at least seven: which explains 
why a large stimulus-number is more likely to be successful than 
a small one. When this condition is satisfied, the machine prints 
the response with the largest R-number. For the next round this 
R-number is altered in a way which depends partly on the 
approval or disapproval shown by the experimenter. Approval 
usually increases the R-number, and so pe changes which 
may occur in other R-numbers the same response is likely again; 
disapproval tends to reduce the R-number, although several 
expressions of disapproval may be necessary before it ceases to be 
the largest R-number and the response changes. It is interesting 
to see how other features of the behaviour of the machine now 
follow. To give only a single example: once one R-number is 
large and the others small, the same response will occur regularly 
unless the experimenter disapproves sufficiently to reduce the 
particular R-number until it is no longer the largest. 


Cybernetics. The previous example is an illustration of the way in 
which machines sometimes mimic animals in their functioning or 
structure. As an example from the field of communication we 
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have the striking similarity between the working of the neurons 
or nerve-cells, which are subject to the all-or-nothing principle of 
neurophysiology, and the functioning of the relays or thermionic 
valves which represent the o’s and 1’s within a computer. In the 
field of automatic control we find, for instance, the regulation of 
the heat of the bathwater by a thermostat and the maintenance of 
constant body temperature by the nervous system both being 
achieved through ie application of negative feedback: any de- 
parture from the required state causes correcting action to be 
taken. ‘Control and communication in the animal and the 
machine’ is in fact the subtitle of Wiener’s important book¢ intro- 
ducing cybernetics. Cybernetics is now too vast a subject to be 
more than mentioned here, but it is perhaps most remarkable in 
the varied fields of study which it draws together. It is not often 
that one comes across a scientific meeting discussing so sweeping a 
title as “Les grosses machines, la logique, et la physiologie du 
systéme nerveux’ ! 


The solution of logical problems. Logical problems are often best 
solved by small, special-purpose machines which depend upon 
the correspondence between alternatives in logic, such as true and 
false, and alternatives in electrical circuits, such as on and off. The 
simplest example of a logical machine is perhaps the domestic 
double-switched electric light, which has two switches A and B 
and which lights when ‘A or else B’ is depressed. When a digital 
computer is to be used, the logical alternatives must be repre- 
sented in numerical form, and here it is fortunate that pairs of 
alternatives such as on/off are so common in electronics that they 
are reflected in the arithmetic used in most machines, which is that 
of numbers in the binary rather than in the more common deci- 
mal form. Each digit of a number in binary form is either 0 or 1, 
and so it is natural to use o and 1 to represent pairs of logical 
alternatives within the machine. Logical operations then corres- 
pond to elementary — on binary numbers; negation, for 
example, simply involves interchanging 0’s and 1’s. 

Many practical problems are essentially logical in form and 
could be solved by these methods. A simple example is that of 
finding the possible combinations of subjects which can be offered 
for an examination in which some of the subjects may be taken 
4 N. Wiener, Cybernetics (Wiley, New York, 1948). 
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only in conjunction with certain others. In America, machines 
have already been used to solve problems arising from the com- 
plexity of insurance policies, and it seems certain that applications 
will soon be found in other fields. 


Mechanical translation. A quite different application of digital 
computers is to the translation of articles of scientific interest. The 
number of technical papers published each year is continually 
increasing, and even the crudest translations will be welcome if 
they help the scientist to select the papers to which he ought to 
give his attention. According to one promising suggestion,5 the 
machine is to be provided with two dictionaries: a stem-dic- 
tionary, containing the various word-stems and their English 
equivalents, and an ending-dictionary, to provide syntactical 
notes. In translating a passage the machine prints the English 
equivalents of the stem of each word together with syntactical 
notes taken from the ending-dictionary; and for this purpose the 
longest entry in the stem-dictionary which is part of a given word 
is to be its stem, while the mati! of the word is its ending. In 
the form stated, this method takes no account of idioms and other 
complicating factors, but many of these snags could be avoided by 
the use of a human pre-editor, who need know only the original 
language and whose task would be to eliminate possible sources of 
ambiguity from the text before it is fed to the machine. 

One obstacle to mechanical translation is the time which a 
machine would require to search a dictionary of more than a few 
thousand words. Fortunately, scientists are content with using 
only a limited vocabulary of everyday words, and the difficulty 
could be overcome by combining a small basic dictionary with a 
dictionary of the relevant jargon. I say ‘could’, because so far ve 
few practical experiments have been tried. This is to be expec 
since the essential difficulty in mechanical translation is the 
immense complexity of language, and the small-scale experi- 
ments which have prefaced other applications of digital computers 
are in this case of much less interest. 


Finally, a comment on the much-canvassed® question: Can 
computers be said to think? A straightforward negative answer is 
5 W.N. Locke and A. D. Booth (ed.), Machine Translation of Languages (Chapman and 


Hall, 1955). 
6 A. M. Turing, ‘Computing machinery and intelligence’, Mind, 59 (1950), pp. 433-460. 
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not altogether satisfactory, because computing and playing games 
are activities which are usually regarded as requiring thought. 
Some writers interpret the question to mean, Could a machine be 
built which would be able to answer a succession of questions 
brought to it from someone in another room and to do this so 
convincingly that its interrogator would be left in doubt whether 
he had been questioning a man or a machine? Whatever the 
answer to this question, it seems clear that those who wish to 
attempt a definition of thought, or of life, must in future take into 
account the kind of machine activity we have just been discussing. 
But that is another story. 


REVIEWS 


VaTICAN ASSIGNMENT. By Sir Alec Randall, K.c.M.c., 0.B.£. (Heine- 
mann; 21s.) 

The author, until recently H.M. Ambassador to Denmark, offers this 
volume in all humility ‘. . . as an addition to the—I am told—approxi- 
mately 230,000 books already written on Rome’. Like many of those 
books, it is based upon personal reminiscences; but it is outstanding 
amongst them for a it combination of reasons. Principal of these is 
the fact that Sir Alec Randall’s Vatican assignment was a diplomatic 
one, as Secretary to the British Legation during five eventful and crucial 
years from 1925 to 1930. Add to this an exceptional ability in lucid and 
colourful writing, a wide culture combined with a keen aesthetic 
appreciation, a nice sense of critical judgment, a marked vein of whim- 
sical humour, and you have a most fascinating, informative, personal 
yet authentic inside story of a Catholic diplomat’s Vatican contacts, 
official and unofficial, during a period covering such notable situations 
as the Portuguese padroada rights in Goa, the Strickland crisis in Malta, 
and the settlement of the “Roman Question’ with Mussolini. But 
besides the political involvements are delightful memories of audiences 
with the Holy Father arranged for visiting British V.I.P.s, vignettes of 
Vatican personalities, sidelights on official ceremonies, all interspersed 
with precious digressions and illuminating asides on history, art and 
culture. At the same time the author shows an understanding tolerance 
of the more childish customs and even superstitions of the Roman 
people, which it seems to him ‘mere highbrow snobbery to despise’. 
The chapter on the working constitution of the Holy See, with valuable 
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comments on the work of the Sacred Congregations, is particularly 
well-informed, while ‘How to see Rome’ offers a choice conducted 
tour of the author’s preferences. Sir Alec uses his final chapter to set 


‘out his considered views, both as an experienced diplomat and as a 


devout son of the Church, on the Vatican in relation to the world at 
large now and in the future. There is some criticism in the sphere of 
diplomacy, which could hardly be taken amiss from such a source, but 
there is above all a deep appreciation of and an intelligent loyalty 
towards the Holy See, the well-spring ‘of a spiritual universal society, 
reaching back to the beginning of our age and looking forward to the 
end of it’. The notes, gathered at the end of the book, are most valuable 
and the Index most helpful. 
Hitary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


Tue SMALL Rutuat. Being Extracts from Ordo Administrandi Sacramenta 
with an Authorized English Version. (Burns and Oates; 21s.) 

In a foreword to The Small Ritual the Archbishop of Birmingham 
explains that ‘it is intended to fulfil a twofold purpose: to provide the 
prayers and formulas of those ceremonies and sacraments which priests 

erform and administer most frequently, and to furnish layfolk with a 
cok with which they can follow them in their own language’. But 
the translation is not to be taken to mean that English is authorized for 
these administrations. 

In the matter of bi-lingual rituals this country is far behind most 
others: the use (in varying degrees) of the vernacular for the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments has 8 conceded by the Holy See to Ger- 
many, France, the United States and Australia. It is difficult to under- 
ont why the publication of The Small Ritual has not been allowed to 
coincide with a permission to use its translations, since one many 
assume that the pastoral needs of this country are no less urgent than 
those, say, of America. Perhaps the intention is to submit this edition 
to the judgment of critics so that a definitive text may take into account 
what they have to suggest. In the meantime it provides a useful version 
of the parts of the Rituale with which the laity are most concerned. 

The Latin text, it must be said (and this is not made plain) is not 
always fully translated. The rubrics are sometimes abbreviated and 
sometimes additional English observations are added (e.g. ‘rust-proof 
metal containers’ are specified for the holy oils). The exorcisms in 
Baptism are not given in a complete English version, and the reason is 
that the Holy See always excludes them from vernacular versions for 
public use. This seems to contradict the caveat about the use of the 
translations here provided; at least it hints at a hope for English con- 
formity with the growing practice in other countries. 
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The translation of liturgical texts is notoriously a difficult task, and 
The Small Ritual at least avoids some of the larger hurdles. The use of 
the second person singular is reserved for prayers addressed to God, 
though the traditional ‘thou’ is preserved in the marriage service. One 
may ask why the child in baptism, addressed as ‘you’, should, when he 
becomes an adult, be addressed as ‘thou’. Whatever the grounds of dis- 
tinction between singular and plural may be, age is presumably not 
one of them. 

Perhaps a crucial test is the pompae renounced in Baptism. Here once 
more we have “‘pomps’, which is certainly not a translation, since the 
meaning is ‘allurements’ or ‘deceptions’, and the retaining of ‘pomps’ 
in this context can only be justified as ‘incantation English’, which 
presumably a new vernacular version is intended to avoid. Another 
classical difficulty is the response, Et cum spiritu tuo. The Small Ritual 
has ‘And may he be with you’, which, if spoken, would seem to 
demand a final ‘also’ to preserve the shape of a dialogue. The responses 
in the sacrament of Baptism follow the Latin practice of repeating the 
verb of the question—‘T do renounce them’, ‘I do believe’. The English 
of this is surely to declare a simple affirmative, ‘I do’. It is interesting to 
see that Cardinal Bourne’s attempt to popularize ‘pardon’ as the proper 
English form of the Latin ‘indulgence’ has now been digin 
abandoned. Apart from any dogmatic connotations, ‘pardon’ must 
surely be considered the happier word. 

On the whole The Small Ritual provides a workmanlike version, 
intelligible and as faithful as any translation is likely to be. But its 
principal importance must lie in the possibility of its future use, for 
while it is true that a vernacular edition is of the greatest value to 
enable the laity to ‘follow’ what is being said and done, the Holy See 
has by its approval of other bi-lingual rituals shown clearly that, in this 
field at least of the Church’s liturgy, the public use of the vernacular is 
of pastoral importance and should be encouraged. 

The Small Ritual is printed in two colours by the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, but it is not to be compared, typographically speaking, 
with the splendid Ordo Administrandi of 1915, Pl at Oxford in the 
bold Fell type so suitable for liturgical texts. The crowded page and 
narrow margins of the new book perhaps reflect a more utilitarian 
mood. But liturgical printing calls for magnificence. 

ILtTUD EvANs, O.P. 


Tue Sprincs oF Morauity. A Catholic Symposium. Edited by John 
M. Todd. (Burns and Oates; 30s.) 
Here a group which meets regularly publishes the papers contributed 
to its conference on Christian ethics at Downside ian Low Week, 
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1955, by Mr Reginald F. Trevett, Dom Illtyd Trethowan, Dom Ralph 
Russell, Professor Hilary Armstrong, Dom Aelred Watkin, Miss 
Frances Brice, Dr Franz B. Elkisch, Dr John Marshall, Mr Colin Clark, 


_ Mr David H. N. Johnson, the Rev. Claude R. Leetham, Mr Robert P. 


Walsh, Mr Anthony Howard, Mr Hugh Dinwiddy, Fr Gerald Vann, 
Nana Kobina Nketsia IV, the Rev. Michael J. Walsh, Mr David 
Snellgrove, Miss Irene Marinoff, Dr E. F. Caldin, Mr John Coulson, 
Mr Joseph G. Dawson, and Dom Sebastian Moore. The general pur- 
pose, of opening up communications between Catholics and their 
fellow-countrymen and between Catholics among themselves, cannot 
be too strongly backed, for while the Church is committed to spread 
the good tidings of Christ it is the occupational temptation of members 
of an organized force to dig themselves in and stay put: hence the need 
for people like St Ignatius and Sir John Moore to shake the garrison- 
minded. The promoters set themselves the wise directive of going 
forward on a middle course, which avoids on one hand the reitera- 
tions of a past religious mood and on the other the hand-to-mouth 
snatching at ephemera. The conference was clearly a success. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that it will be followed by many more, at home 
ina Benedictine house offering the two qualities most called for when the 
discourse is extended to a wider scene, peace with certitudes which 
span the centuries, and hospitality to newcomers and wanderers. 


It is, however, in relation to the general interested public that this 
book should be judged. It disappoints, perhaps because the publishers 
claim too much, for it pat does not ‘sum up morality in all its 
aspects’, nor is it ‘a thorough examination and an exhaustive work of 
reference to be commended to the ordinary reader and schools’— 
though an index might have brought it nearer the mark. Rather it is a 
set of twenty-four papers strung on an outward frame usefully 
jointed by the editor. What is lacking is an inner organic order. Of 
course it is difficult for a symposium to achieve even the appearance 
of this. But on the present question you may as well not try for it 
if you are going to leave out moral theology. That is what the planners 
have done. They cannot have dismissed the scholastics as arid syllogizers 
and the moralists as canon lawyers in decay. Nevertheless the fact 
remains, that for some reason they have not turned to the scientific 
tradition fostered during the centuries within the Church. The result 
is that the book could better have been entitled, Some Streams of 
Morality. 

The second paper, on the philosophical concepts engaged, might 
have helped to co-ordinate what follows by at least providing some 
sort of grammar, or by setting forth the contrasting theories on the 
nature of duty; instead it nibbles rather nervously at a recent Penguin. 
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The next two papers, an epitome of the Bible and a suggestion of 
Greek and Roman influences, help things along, but it is over-sanguine 
to expect the final paper, which sums up on Christian morality, to 
make up the lost ground. Steering clear of both gnostic and philan- 
thropist, it spiritedly makes for the supra-legalism of the Gospel Law, 
and, following the dialectic of the Summa Theologica, sees, as the Prima 
Secundae did, that Sinai is overtopped by the Hill of the Beatitudes. In 
between there are some capital contributions, notably from men 
engaged with concrete problems, but there are frequent patches of mist. 

Right and wrong in human acts should be discussed in 
the same temper as good and bad in things’—that quotation 
from St Thomas appropriately begins what is perhaps the most 
distinguished contribution, on Communist Morality by Mr 
Dawson. He is from Glasgow, and the next name for praise is also from 
Scotland, Dr Marshall of Edinburgh, who writes psd of the anatomi- 
cal substrata, the physiological mechanisms, and the glandular changes 
which the moralist must take into account; why, he asks, blame the 
devil when testosterone is at work? Mr Johnson on International 
Relations and Dr Caldin on the scientist’s approach to morality also lay 
the premisses for reasoned debate. A philosopher, a neurologist, a 
lawyer and a chemist—there could have been worse deputies for our 
absent moral theologian. Two priests, however, earn our gratitude, 
Fr Leetham for his Rosminian spirit when discussing the school-teacher’s 
problem, and Fr Walsh for his ecumenical treatment of Catholicism 
and primitive morality. 

THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


Tue WINDOW IN THE WALL. By Ronald Knox. (Burns Oates; 15s.) 
L’Evancie ve Saint Paut. By Mgr Ronald Knox. (Desclée de 

Brouwer; 39 fr. B.) 

‘Contemplons saint Paul avec un regard neuf et nous ressentirons sa 
magie.’ This ‘new look’ which Mgr Knox recommends in the French 
adaptation of St Paul’s Gospel (C.T.S.) is surely a large part of the 
attraction of his sermons. Whatever he talks about we are helped to see 
anew, that is to say really to see and attend to. In The Window in the 
Wall it is the Blessed Sacrament that we are invited to contemplate, 
in company with the twenty congregations who heard these sermons 
preached at Maiden Lane on successive Feasts of Corpus Christi. Three 
of them are reprinted from the earlier series on the same theme, 
Heaven and Charing Cross. Learning, piety, charity, human under- 
standing, these can be found elsewhere too; it is when they are cemented 
with one occasional Knoxian quip that they fall into the unique 
pattern that conveys the new look. ‘If you come to think of it, I suppose 
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he (Jesus Christ) was the only person who ever came across our blessed 


Lady without being the better for it.’ 
Ivo THOMAS, 


Tue Deap SEA SCROLLS AND THE ORIGINALITY OF CurisT. By Geoffrey 

Graystone, s.M. (Sheed and Ward; 8s. 6d.) 

It was in the nature of things and inevitable that sooner or later, 
someone, unanchored in the certainties of Catholic faith, would take 
the Dead Sea scrolls as evidence of the origins of Christianity, as 
explaining the very teaching of Christ himself. And sure enough, this 
has come about. Presumably, too, to the end of time there will be a 
sort of mind that seeks to ‘explain’ the dawn of our religion, or even 
perhaps, with a certain naivety, thinks to have explained it. Father 
Graystone’s little book does in part cope with such attitudes. It is made 
up of articles published in the Irish Theological Quarterly; and now in 
book form these articles will be accessible to a larger public. In four 
chapters we are told the story of the scrolls, of points of contact with 
the New Testament, of the clear-cut dissimilarities, and finally we are 
given a critical appraisal of Edmund Wilson’s The Scrolls from the Dead 
Sea. The whole is written with ease, and presents us with plenty of 
facts. There are excellent notes and references at the end—and, of 
course, the inevitable last-minute ‘additional notes’, for there are 
always new developments in the subject of the scrolls. 

Can we hope that Father Graystone will some day provide us with a 
collection of Qumran texts, with notes? The texts handled and sur- 
veyed in this book are tantalizing morsels. We would welcome much 
fuller citations, a sort of Qumran anthology in English. Then too the 
texts could speak for themselves, and we could rest a little from apolo- 
getic preoccupations and abandon, e.g., ap to the ‘candid reader’ 
(p. 96). For surely our first assumption is that all are candid. 

ROLAND POTTER, O.P. 


St Aucustine: THE ProsLem oF Free Cuoice. Translated and anno- 
tated by Mark Pontifex, o.s.8. Ancient Christian Writers, Vol. XXII. 
(Longmans; 25s.) 

We owe Dom Mark Pontifex our gratitude for his competent and 
civilized translation of one of the most important of St Augustine’s 
treatises. Although it was written at the beginning of his life as a 
Christian, the de Libero Arbitrio exhibits all St Augustine’s characteristic 
preoccupations, and serves excellently as an introduction to the study 
of the greatest of the Fathers. It is perhaps with this general intention of 

romoting Augustinian studies that Dom Mark has compiled his notes, 
es the result is not always happy. Too often the impression is given of 
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being introduced to the study of ‘problems of interpretation’ rather 
than to the living thought of the text before us. Dom Mark does 
indeed offer a detailed analysis of the ‘argument’ of the three Books, 
together with an enumeration of the chief questions discussed, but he 
never really attempts to release the central apprehension which illumin- 
ates the whole, and without which the treatise falls apart into a series of 
well-worn Augustinian topics. It is truly remarkable that he nowhere 
discusses his own translation of liberum arbitrium as ‘free choice’. The 
translation is surely correct; but since Dom Mark regularly speaks of 
‘free will’ in his Introduction and Notes, we are bound to suspect that 
he sees no important difference of emphasis here. Thus he warns us in 
his Introduction not to expect in the treatise ‘a discussion of the kind 
which a modern book on free will would contain—an analysis of the 
psychological circumstances in which choice is exercised’; determinism 
and so on. Instead, it is ‘the problem of evil’ with which the work deals 
(pp. 13-14). 

Was St Augustine merely misleading us then in giving his work the 
title de Libero Arbitrio? The answer to this question should point to that 
central and unifying apprehension of which we have spoken: very 
roughly, an apprehension of the intrinsic dynamism of the spirit. The 
context of St Augustine’s discussions of liberum arbitrium, here and 
elsewhere, is such as to allow him to speak indifferently of liberum 
arbitrium, voluntas, amor, caritas, delectatio, just as St Bernard could later 
_ speak of liberum arbitrium as consensus. This is only possible because the 
language is being used to register an immediately apprehended spiritual 
experience; self-apprehension is not yet mediated (or, as is too often 
the case, merely blocked) by a psychology which is continuous with a 
cosmology. It is in this sort of psychological context that ‘free will’ is 
appropriately discussed: but St Augustine's thinking is ‘phenomenologi- 
a (Gilson), a ‘spiritualism’ (Cayré) ; and it is a law of the spirit that it 
has the same consistency as its ingredients. The change of sense can be 
noted in the first uses of ‘free will’ in thirteenth-century England: at the 
beginning of the century it has the sense of Neuanienaiadl choice’, by 
the end of the century it already has the sense of a power, alongside other 
powers of the soul. For St Augustine, free choice was not a distinct 
power of the soul, but the fine point of the spirit, ‘live and lancing like 
the blowpipe flame’ (Hopkins is speaking of a ‘fine delight’ here, the 
sense of Augustine’s delectatio): the topics attracted into mutual rele- 
vance in the treatise are so many explorations of the range of movement 


of this spirit. 


It is only if we understand that for St Augustine voluntas is intrinsic- 
ally movement, spontaneity, and not what is currently understood by 
‘will’—something needing actuation—that we can follow the turning 
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of his thought; and only then, perhaps, appreciate the greatness of 
St Thomas’s speculative achievement as an interpreter of St Augustine 
in developing an ontology capable of supporting so profoundly 


spiritual a phenomenology. 


CornELIus ERNST, O.P. 


Essays IN Conceptuat ANALysis. Selected and edited by Professor 

Antony Flew. (Macmillan; 18s.) 

Professor Flew admits with disarming frankness that most of the 
papers collected in this volume are available in “the least inaccessible 
philosophical journals”, and it is not his fault that the blurb-writer has 
altered this to “certain inaccessible philosophical journals”. It is often 
useful, he tells us, to have a second copy of an article, and those who 
can pay eighteen shillings for the luxury will certainly find that this 
book contains some of the duplicates they want. 

Five out of the twelve are important papers by Strawson, Daitz, 
Warnock, Toulmin and Urmson respectively; three might well have 
been omitted, notably Professor Flew’s own, which though interesting 
enough is really just another conducted tour of contemporary philo- 
sophy. It can safely be said that no one who needs to read this article 
would dream of buying the book. It appears to me, incidentally, that 
Professor Flew makes an unwarranted fuss about the “Argument of the 
Paradigm Case’. (If the meaning of a word—e.g. “freedom”, “caus- 
ality” etc.—can be taught by reference to paradigm cases, then no argu- 
ment can show that there are no cases of whatever it is.) This pattern 
of argument is surely at least as old as Dr Johnson’s comment on 
Berkeley. The paper called What is Explanation? which is uncomfort- 
ably sandwiched between Warnock’s brilliant criticism of the meta- 
ees techniques of Quine, and eres examination of the 

imitations of the paradigm case argument for value words, is not one 
of which many people will need a spare copy. The author, having 
rejected two simple-minded accounts of ain (it is telling the 
purpose, and it is showing that an event is unsurprising and ordinary), 
produces his own account: “To explain an event is simply to bring it 
under a law’’. This serves very well to show what contemporary English 
philosophers do not do. The whole tendency—as shown e.g. by most 
of the papers in this book—is away from such simple sweeping accounts 
(“the meaning of a proposition is its method of verification” etc. etc.) 
and towards a painstaking and subtle analysis of the multitudinous ways 
in which words like “explanation” are used. Peter Herbst’s paper on 
The Nature of Facts is an attack on the notion that statements are about 
facts or refer to facts. What he has to say is sound enough, but by now, 
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in England at any rate, it is the purest orthodoxy. Apart from a few 
lingering Logical Positivists there must be very few who would now 
question the thesis that ‘statements are not about facts, they state facts; 
they are about things’. 

To come to the papers that make this book worth possessing: We 
have at last a reprint of Mr Strawson’s well-known paper On Referring, 
which contains what seems to me to be a final refutation of Russell's 
theory of definite descriptions, and which makes very clear the 
important distinction between the meaning of a sentence and its use on 
a particular occasion. Miss Daitz’ paper on The Picture Theory of Meaning 
is another which seems to close a chapter in philosophical thinking; it 
is an extremely lucid account of the accumulation of troubles which 
beset anyone who thinks that words and sentences are related to what 
they mean in the way in which pictures are related to what they are 
pictures of. 

It is good to find Stephen Toulmin’s paper on Probability reprinted. 
T ically, he eschews any questions about the nature of ‘probability’ 
hue uestions instead fs the use of the words “probably” and 
“improbable”. It is fundamental to his position that when I use 
“probably” in, e.g., “It will probably rain tomorrow”, I am not using 
it either to say how it will rain, or to evaluate the evidence for the 
statement that it will rain, or to announce my feelings of uncertainty 
about the statement, but “to avoid unreservedly committing myself” 
to the statement. It was therefore a good idea to print this paper next 
to Urmson’s article on Parenthetical Verbs, in which a similar point is 
made about phrases like “I suppose”, “I believe” and “I conclude”, in 
such sentences as “Your mother, I suppose (believe, conclude), is 
coming too”. These phrases, says Urmson, have not the function of 
designating some mental act of supposing or believing or concluding, 
but “rather function as signals wiles the hearer to a proper a precia- 
tion of the statement in its context, social, logical or evidential”. 

There are two less interesting papers on Time and H. Brotman’s 
extremely ingenious paper on what it would be like for space to be 
four-dimensional. 

In general it may be said that those who want to know what con- 
temporary philosophy is about would be better advised to read that 
other Macmillan publication, The Revolution in Philosophy, but those 
who simply want a collection of some important recent philosophical 
papers will find this book as valuable as Professor Flew’s other philo- 
sophical anthologies. 


HERBERT O.P. 
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Spinoza. By Stuart Hampshire. (Faber and Faber; 15s.) 
INITIATION A LA PuitosopHie D’Artstote. By M.-D. Philippe, 
(La Colombe; n.p.) 


There is an advantage in treating these two very different books 
together. In the first place, both are very clear and concise summaries 
of the doctrines of great philosophers. Mr Hampshire’s is a new edition 
of a book written for the Penguin Philosophy series in 1951, and now 
produced in what the publishers claim is a more permanent form. The 
matter is treated very pleasantly and very fairly, and as fully as one 
could wish from a book that does not claim to be a commentary on 
texts. A just and informative picture of Spinoza and his work emerges. 
Pére Philippe’s book suffers a little in comparison here. It strikes one as 
a little odd that sixty pages are devoted to the Metaphysics while thirty 
suffice to cover the of a Organon, and that forty pages do equally for 
the Ethics and for the complete series of works on natural philosophy. 
Indeed, the interest of the various parts of his work to Aristotle himself 
does not emerge clearly. The account is admirably concise, admirably 
clear, admirably full except in the logical works; but it often seems to 
remain an account solely of what was said, without sufficient attempt 
in depth to explain why it was said. The judgments passed upon 
Aristotle are mainly upon Aristotle in relation to his predecessors, 
judgments largely drawn from those Aristotle himself makes. 


Here a second comparison of Mr Hampshire and Pére Philippe is 
possible: both are a little too indulgent towards their subjects. Pére 
Philippe introduces a friend: one is almost told to be interested in the 
matter because it is what Aristotle said, whatever its philosophical 
interest. Mr Hampshire’s indulgence shows itself in a more provoking 
manner, in a certain childish agreement, reminiscent of the Rationalist 
Press, with Spinoza’s extremist views on free will, or the non-existence 
of a God separate from Nature. He can write that Spinoza’s greatness 
lay ‘in the exaltation of the powers of reason and fe jeorvee methods 
at the expense of blind faith, supernatural revelation and theological 
mystery’; where it appears that these last terms must be taken for 
granted as opprobrious. The book sometimes cloaks sheer prejudices 
like these in a mantle of enlightened plausibility, and whatever we 
think of this it is certainly not philosophy. One example of this attitude 
vitiates almost the entire book under one aspect. The book is useful, 
we are told, as an examination of the ‘pretensions’ of metaphysics (the 

uoted word reveals the mental attitude), for these achieve an extreme 
home in the work of Spinoza. But surely if one wished sincerely to 
weigh the claims of metaphysics one would start with the moderate 
metaphysician. In fact, what Mr Hampshire calls an extremist meta- 
physician Aristotle, for example, would not call a metaphysician at all 
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(if the anachronism will be pardoned). Aristotle would have used the 
term ‘sophist’ or ‘dialectician’, a man for whom unity had usurped the 
place of being as the criterion of intelligibility. Despite these criticisms 
the reviewer will keep both these books on his shelves: Mr Hampshire’s 
as the best book known to him on Spinoza, Pére Philippe’s as an 
excellent aide-memoire to what Aristotle said and where he said it. 


TimoTHy 0.P. 


Tue New OutLine oF Mopern Know ence. Edited by Alan Pryce- 

Jones. (Gollancz; 18s.) 

There can be no doubt that Mr Pryce-Jones has succeeded in his 
unenviable task. Instead of producing yet another encyclopaedia of 
true but uninteresting information, he has inspired the majority of his 
contributors to discover principles from which the facts can be judged. 
This presumably is what he means by saying that the book ‘has a bias 
which can loosely be called philosophical’, intending by this ‘the study 
of the meanings of things’. Whether ‘ordinary people will find it a 
little easier henceforth to understand the world around them’ is uncer- 
tain. Some of the authors demand in their readers rather more than 
uninformed intelligence. 

The first of the five sections is on philosophy. Dr Holloway gives a 
clear account of modern analytic philosophy, and includes some de- 
tailed analyses: nothing could be better for bringing old-fashioned 
philosophers to the light. Professor Zaehner, writing on the religious 
instinct, deals largely with the relationship of the historical religions to 
the new ‘secular religions’, fascism and marxism. The contemporary 
relevance of this theme typifies what is best in this collection; informed 
writing that is not in the least ‘academic’. The remaining two essays 
attempt too much in their brief summaries of philosophical positions, 
and in one of them Dr Hawkins by assimilating the word ‘being’ to 
the word ‘red’ does just what the doctrine of analogy which he is des- 
cribing was intended to avoid. 

The second section on science may well be the one most readily 
understood by the general public; the technicalities of science are such 
as to demand popular treatment. Here again the best essays aim beyond 
the mere presentation of facts to draw out their significance. Thus 
Professor Zangwill gives us insight into the methods and limitations of 
experimental psychology, ending with a short and critical though by 
no means unsympathetic appraisal of analytic methods. In a similar way 
Professor Waddington has a clear account of the complex subject of 
genetics, and Mr Beattie explains the attitude and pas ats of the 
social anthropologist, whose subject has so recently yet deservedly 
attained scientific status. These writers have style, not in the narrow 
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sense of literary flourish, but because they have found a satisfactory 
means of interpretation. By contrast Sir Harold Spencer Jones writes 
like a on: of astronomy, and Dr Seligman makes the atom rather 
dull. Two of the more dubious sciences are boldly, and well, included: 
Dr Porter has a lively yet wholly serious account of the possibilities of 
space-travel, and Professor Rhine describes those mysterious and rather 
disquieting experiments which have made the letters ESP familiar to 
us all. Lastly there is a straightforward cheering account by Lord 
Amulree of the achievements of modern medicine. 

The essays concerned with the arts are perhaps the most successful at 
finding a unifying point of view. Mr Ironside, who deals with painting, 
puts forward the thesis that ‘the characteristics of Impressionist painting 
and of every subsequent movement must be considered as in some 
measure a response to the disturbing influences of the camera’, and 
maintains it with wit and learning. Mr Richards writes well on archi- 
tecture, explaining lucidly how the modern ‘revolution’ has been 
brought about by new materials and new social requirements. Sir 
Mortimer Wheeler describes with his usual skill the new methods of 
archaeology and some of their results. Mr Mellers has a fine essay on 
‘the creative and theoretical aspects of the four great central figures, 
Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Bartok and Hindemith’ of which the intelli- 
gent non-musical public will understand not a word; Mr Fraser has 
suggestive things to say about English and French literature of this 
century; Sir Leigh Ashton writes about sculpture. Finally Mr Grisewood 
in a careful analysis of present-day broadcasting and cinema discusses 
under what conditions they might one day develop into arts. 

There are also six essays on politics and economics by well-known 
authorities, and one by Professor Goodhart on law; these the present 
reviewer cannot competently assess. 

Clearly the range of subjects has been due to the personal choice of 
the editor, and it would be foolish to criticize his judgment. Better to 
praise the wisdom of pin-pointing particular aspects of a subject, 
genetics instead of biology, ni ie Ba instead of history. The book 
has a daunting Gollancz dust-jacket, emphasizing that it contains 
280,000 words, but inside it is sensitive and civilized. 

LAURENCE BRIGHT, O.P. 


Tue Gotuic CATHEDRAL. By Otto von Simson. (Routledge & Kegan 

Paul; 42s.) 

The normal English approach to Gothic architecture is either des- 
criptive and photographic, with Francis Bond and his successors, or 
strictly material, with Messrs Knoop and Jones and Mr Salzman. The 
romantic or mystical approach, of which Pugin and Ruskin were in 
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different ways exponents, had a long innings, and is still not altogether 
unknown, but it has not thriven in the mental climate of the last forty 
years. Most sophisticated English people have in consequence what is 
almost a split personality in the matter. They abhor the idea of building 
a Gothic church for their own use, but are willing to be duly impressed 
by Lincoln Cathedral and even to feel that there was something in those 
who built it that does not appear so clearly in our piles of concrete, 
steel and glass. 


At first sight, Professor von Simson’s book might seem to be in the 
romantic tradition, and there is throughout its pages an underglow of 
enthusiasm and something of a nostalgia for the so-called ages of faith 
that the romantics of old would have recognized as familiar. Essentially, 
however, it is something different; it is a work of scholarship putting 
forward an original thesis. Ruskin and the romantics saw in Gothic 
architecture the spontaneous blossoming of a faith. Later generations 
have seen it as the gradual evolution of an art-form in the hands of 
generations of practitioners growing ever more skilled to calculate 
thrusts and quantities. Von Simson sees it as part of the intellectual 
activity of the age, and of an age which was, or which aimed at being, 
on its highest levels guided by a Platonic blend of metaphysics and 
mathematics. The rediscovery of Aristotle and the ultimate victory of 
so much of Aristotelian thought in the thirteenth century has distracted 
the minds of most medievalists from the twelfth century, when Plato, 
not Aristotle, was ‘the Philosopher’, and when the Platonizing school 
of Chartres, and that of the Victorines, reflecting so much Dionysian 
thought, seemed to most contemporaries to have the future with them. 
Though they had nothing of Plato but the Timaeus and the Meno, they 
had Augustinian Neoplatonism and a distorted conception of Platonic 
forms, and it is one of the most fascinating might-have-beens in the 
history of Western thought to imagine what would have happened if 
the whole Platonic corpus, instead of that of Aristotle, had been made 
available to Albert the Great and Aquinas. This was not to be, but it 
may well be that we owe the Gothic idea to Plato and the pseudo- 
Denis. 


The two leading propositions in Professor von Simson’s book are 
these. First, that Gothic architecture was created at St Denis by Abbot 
Suger in order to have a church full of light and colour to serve as a 
symbol of the heavenly Jerusalem, and thus to capture in stone and 
glass a great flood of that earthly light that to Denis was not only a 
symbol but a counterpart of the heavenly light in which the Light of 
Lights is seen. In Iumine tuo videbimus lumen. This church of lights, once 
realized in stone, was taken up and perfected first by the Cistercians 
and then by the masters of Sens and Chartres. Secondly, the master 
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builders of the twelfth century, familiar either from their own school- 
ing or from their patrons with the Platonic doctrine that all beauty and 
harmony, whether of sound or form or thought, has its origin in 
mathematical (i.e., geometrical) harmony and proportion, consciousl 
designed the areas and proportions of their churches in accordance with 
the ideal proportions of the geometrical and musical scales, and that the 
peculiar fou of early Gothic architecture lies in its correspondence 
in all its measurements with such ideal proportions and figures as the 
pentagon, the octagon whorl and the golden section. 


The first of these two opinions, that regarding Suger, is not new. It 
was developed at some length ten years ago by Panofsky, whose work 
must have influenced von Simson, though he alludes to it only in 
passing, and to criticize minor points. Its plausibility will depend partly 
on the view we take of Suger’s intellectual integrity. In the past he has 
been chiefly regarded as the extroverted, pe efficient states- 
man-prelate, duly converted (at least in part) to the Bernardine ideal of 
monastic behaviour. How far was his light-metaphysic (to use a 
thirteenth-century term anachronistically) or light-mysticism the 
genuine attempt of a reflective mind to interpret supernatural reality, 
or how far was it merely a jargon used to dignify an aesthetic creation? 
Such a view as the last may seem crude, and so many landmarks have 
been shifted recently in the religious world of the early twelfth century 
that it would be rash to rule out the possibility of a complete rehabilita- 
tion of Suger, but it cannot be said that Professor von Simson has as 
yet fully proved his point here. 

As regards his second contention, the evidence he brings forward is, 
within certain fixed limits, compulsive. This also is not altogether new. 
Medieval and Renaissance ssdhioean, and Viollet-le-Duc (that great 
man) a century ago, made it clear (if indeed it needed proving) that the 
architects of Chartres and Notre Dame did not achieve their exquisitely 
harmonious proportions by chance or by some genial skill in freehand 
drawing. No one, however, has shown so clearly as Professor von 
Simson how certain basic geometrical proportions are used again and 
again in these great cathedrals, and how particular masters, such as the 
unknown master of Chartres, show such familiarity with the ratios of 
harmony and the mathematical proportions as to suggest that they 
themselves had passed through the arts school. 

Such are the chief topics of this book, but there are many others, 
some of them controversial, such as the suggested influence of St 
Bernard on the side of the new architecture, some purely historical, 
such as the description of the immense effort expended in the rebuilding 
of Chartres after the fire of 1194. The whole is buttressed by a vast 
learning which embraces the intellectual and architectural, as well as 
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the literary and historical, literature of the period, both primary and 
secondary; all of which is cited at length in the notes. Even for those 
who are left unmoved by the primary theses, there is much of value 
in the background. In addition there are many excellent plates and 
plans, a full bibliography, and a long and at times extremely technical 
appendix on the measurements of the towers of “Chartres West’ (as we 
learn to call it) by Professor Ernst Levy. As the price for all this, printed 
in America, is only forty-two shillings, it can only be supposed that a 
subvention of some kind has lightened the burden. 

This will surely not be Professor von Simson’s last word on the 
subject. Indeed, stimulating, suggestive, brilliant and learned as this 
book is, the reader may feel that a year’s reflection after writing, fol- 
lowed by a careful recasting, might have made its arguments both 
clearer and more telling. Meanwhile, we may be grateful for a book 
that has gone further than any other to set forth the unity, the solid- 
arity, of medieval thought and art. 

Davip KNOWLES 


Tue Cuurcu oF St JoHN IN Vattetta. By Sir Hannibal P. Scicluna, 
M.B.E., HON. M.A. (OXON.), F.S.A., L.P., with a Foreword by Sir 
C. Luke, K.C.M.G., D.LITT., LL.D. (Printed in Rome for the 

Author; 12 guineas). 

On November 22, 1573, work was begun on the Conventual Church 
of the Order of the Knights of St John of Jerusalem (the Knights of 
Malta). The church was built in the new city of Valletta and was 
dedicated to St John. It is the most important building of Gerolamo 
Cassar and now, as the co-cathedral, is Malta’s chief architectural glory. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction that this noble church survived the 
war. No visitor to St John’s can fail to be impressed by the striking 
contrast between the severe, almost forbidding fagade and the richness 
of the Baroque interior. The church is rectangular in plan and, with 
its tunnel-vault, produces a remarkable concentration on the High 
Altar, an eastward drive so strongly marked that a visitor standing at 
the west door experiences a curious effect of suction towards the altar. 

This church, one of the great monuments of the Early Baroque, is of 
singular architectural interest, and it raises some interesting questions; 
the slight pointedness of the tunnel-vault, the peculiar rhythm of the 
bays inside the church, the absence of an entablature and cornice, all 
pose their problems. The very striking interior glows richly with the 
paintings of Mattia Preti, and the great Flemish tapestries happily 
minimize the tendency of the arches of the side chapels to draw the eye 
away from the High Altar. 

In this superb book Sir Hannibal Scicluna, after his retirement as 
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Librarian of the Royal Malta Library, has devoted his scholarship and 
his unique knowledge of the records of the Knights to describing the 
Church of St John. After a short historical introduction covering the 
history of the Order from its foundation to the loss of Malta, Sir 
Hannibal describes the church and its works of art; first the church 
itself and then each of its side chapels, together with their treasures and 
monuments, the Oratory, the sacristy, the crypt, and the furniture of 
the church. 

His treatment of the subject is characterized by a robust common- 
sense which is refreshing. For instance, when discussing various in- 
genious theories that have been put forward to account for the absence 
of an entablature and cornice, he observes that ‘it is possible to suggest 
that Cassar adopted this arrangement because he liked the result’. Sir 
Hannibal has some interesting things to say about the problems raised 
by the building, and from his vast knowledge of his subject he has 
provided many matters of detail that were, perhaps, unknown to the 
majority of his readers. 

Here is an exhaustive and detailed description of the great church, 
beautifully printed and lavishly illustrated (there are two plans and 760 
illustrations, of which fifty are in colour). This is plainly a labour of 
love, a love that appears on almost every page of the book. Sir Hannibal 
Scicluna deserves well of his Island and of his Order; he also deserves, 
and will receive, the gratitude of all those into whose hands his admir- 


able book may come. 
GEOFFREY DE C. PARMITER 


Tue Lire or Rosert SOUTHWELL. By Christopher Devlin, s.j. (Long- 
mans; 21s.) 

Blessed Robert Southwell was martyred at Tyburn on February 21, 
1595 (though I cannot find the date in this book), at the early age of 
thirty-three. But into that short span were crowded as much incident 
and drama as can be found in many an octogenarian. He landed in 
England in July 1586, just before the discovery of the Babington plot 
thac led to the execution of Mary Queen of Scots. Then in 1588 came 
the Armada. More than half the Elizabethan martyrs suffered during 
the decade he spent in England, and by his ministry and the power of 
his pen he was in the thick of the persecution. He wrote no auto- 
biography such as John Gerard’s or William Weston’s, but he was a 

role letter-writer as well as a poet, and his graceful, sensitive prose 
ee these stirring days to life no less vividly, though more subtly, 
than the famous narratives of his confréres. 

With sound scholarship, and with access to considerable new 
material, Fr Devlin has painted from the life a portrait of this gentle, 
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blithesome and courageous martyr-poet, and those who think that 
Jesuits are all turned out of one mr like toy soldiers should compare 
this life with those of Gerard and Weston. Fr Devlin’s own distin- 
guished prose, that is often so near to poetry, is the perfect medium for 
such a study. Wide reading has made the background almost as 
familiar to him as it was to Southwell, and his scholarship safeguards 
him from any excessive use of imagination. Particularly attractive is 
the unexpected, but always felicitous, interjection of lines from the 
martyr’s own poems. Most of these chapters may be read with ease 
even by those unacquainted with the historical setting, but there are 
times when the very complexity of the situation necessitates close con- 
centration. The intrigues of Morgan and Paget in the Babington plot, 
and the chapter on “W.S.’ are examples of passages that require and 
will repay more than one reading. But generally speaking the narrative 
progresses with clarity and mounting interest, through the troubles of 
the Roman College, the stress and strain of the English Mission, 
through the years of imprisonment and harrowing tortures till it 
reaches its climax in an account of his trial and execution that is as fine 


as anything to be found in the literature of the English Martyrs. 


GopFreY ANSTRUTHER, O.P. 


Borstal AND Better. By Richard Maxwell. (Hollis and Carter; 16s.) 

‘Is Borstal a success?” asks Mr Maxwell. “Yes, if in the beginning a 
boy starts off with the right idea and makes the best of his opportuni- 
ties.’ This splendid platitude strikes the keynote for the book as a whole. 
Throughout the 216 pages of this ‘autobiography of a criminal’ the 
reader is reminded that all is for the best in the best of all possible worlds. 
The full Cursus Honorum is described—Remand Home, Approved 
School, Borstal and Prison—and if on reading this rather flat account 
of kindly policemen, gentlemanly governors and dreary institutional 
routines some may be led to inquire whether our penal system is 
properly so called, others will certainly ponder on the apparent absence 
of any spiritual sustenance for our large prison population. Mr Maxwell 
left Borstal in 1937. In 1948 he was still in Wandsworth Prison and one 
may be permitted to wonder whether the title is not misleading and 
whether in this case at least the sociologists are not right when they 
gt me the criminal’s activities begin to slacken ‘round about the 
age of 30’. 

"aa yet, in spite of itself, the book bears witness to the ‘Classical’ age 
of Borstal between the two wars. An Act of Parliament of 1908 first 
makes mention of a ‘Borstal’ Institution but there was at that time little 
to differentiate it from a Boys’ Prison. During Mr Maxwell’s stay at the 
Feltham Institution the ‘sporting Housemaster’, the Chaplain, the 
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school magazine and the football match against ‘an Eton College 
eleven’ exist comfortably side by side with stone-pounding and Num- 
ber 2 Dietary Punishment. It was a strange mixture which remained 


_strangely coherent. Today the Local Education Authority takes an 


ever increasing part in the life of Borstal; the Housemaster is now an 
administrator and more interested in case histories than his predecessor 
of twenty years ago. But if it were necessary to date this book from 
internal evidence it would be sufficient to say that Mr Maxwell makes 
no mention of the psychologist. Had they met it is unlikely that the 
latter would have found any deep-rooted disturbance in his subject. 


WINSTON MARTIN 


Tue ENGLIsH Text OF THE ‘ANCRENE Riwte’: British Museum Ms. 
Royat 8 C.1. Edited by A. C. Baugh, (Early English Text Society 
Original Series No. 232: Oxford University Press. London: Cum- 
berlege; 20s.) 

This is part of the Society’s ambitious project to publish in its com- 
plete original form every surviving version of the Riwle, that much 
read, much copied, much tampered with classic of later medieval 

England. The present text is an adaptation, at least two hundred years 

younger than the original, of its Books II and III, in the form of a 

Sermon on the Five Senses’ addressed to a lay congregation, and in the 
manuscript ascribed, with much probability, the editor shows us, to 

William Lichfield, rector of All Hallows the Great in London, who 

died in 1447, leaving a reputation for piety and a collection of more 

than three thousand sermons, of which no others, it seems, have sur- 
vived. We owe the identification of the source of this sermon to 

Professor G. R. Owst; and a comparison of it with the Riwle yields 

interesting results. All the references to the daily life and the special 

circumstances of the anchoresses for whom the work was first written 
have had to go, but, more than that, in places we find such references 
replaced by passages strongly critical of the solitary and enclosed way 
of life. Thus, on page 7, a mild allusion to the folly, in anyone, of 
keeping silence at one time, only to indulge in garrulity at another, 
becomes an allusion to ‘people who are eal to silence, such as 
religious, anchorites and anchoresses’ who talk too much and foolishly. 
In another addition on page 24 the preacher speaks of the ‘many priests, 
many monks, canons, friars, pon and anchoresses, nuns and 
hermits [who] are more worldly, live more for pleasure, spend more 
time in chattering surmise about the world, pay more attention to 
worldly respect and honour than they ought to have done even before 
they were professed’; and on page 36 he sternly recalls religious (again 
with a special mention of enclosed men and women) to their duty of 
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watching and penitential prayer for the world. If Lichfield was indeed 


the preacher, such passages gain an added significance, for an anchor- 
hold was attached to his London church, where at times women, later 
men, were enclosed; the rector’s experience of them may not have been 
altogether happy. There are other marks of the special circumstances 
for which this compilation was made: the similes by which God is 
compared with the point of the draughtsman’s compass, and the 
Christian life with a well-ruled, well-written book, suggest that the 
sermon was meant for persons among whom craftsmanship and literacy 
were common; and in the long addition with which it ends the preacher 
draws a picture of lay spiritual life which accords well with other 
contemporary accounts of fifteenth-century London religion. ‘Many 
men attach more importance to their own devotions than they do to 
the laws of Holy Church. They are more devout in saying prayers and 
orisons of their own selection and to their own taste than they are in 
saying matins, their hours and evensong. . . .’ All this passage, and 
indeed the whole sermon, merits close attention from students of 
medieval English piety. 
Eric COLLEDGE 


Tue Pencuin Boox oF SpanisH Verse. Edited by J. M. Cohen. 

(Penguin Books; 5s.) 

The only nerve-calming way to review an anthology is to restrict 
comment to what is in it. Accordingly this collection may be warmly 
welcomed as a good five-shillingsworth of close on three hundred 

ems covering the two periods of c. 1200-1700 and ¢. 1870 to more or 
a the present day. The enquiring reader may be assured that there 
were poets during the gap Mr Cohen has elected to leave. Spanish- 
American as well as Peninsular poets are included, though not on any 
clearly discernible principle. The poems are accompanied by prose 
versions at the foot of the page. They are modest and unpretentious and 
Mr Cohen disarms criticism in his Introduction, but the reviewer's duty 
is to point out their unreliability; for example: Anaxeretes was a 
woman (p. 145); Leén is mistranslated on page 161; St John of the 
Cross is particularly ill-treated (pp. 180-2). These are random samplings. 
Mr Cohen’s brief comments on the poets in the table of contents and 
his Introduction are sensitive and sympathetic, but he is astray on Luis 
de Leén (p. xii), and cribs come at Christmas, not Easter (p. xiv). He is 

uzzling on Bécquer, one could quarrel with his judgment on Dario; 

ut he is shrewd on Lorca, though one wonders about his notion that 
it will be for the Sanchez Mejias poem that his name will live: he wrote 
better poetry and the plays. Blood and bullfights are, I think, out. 
EDWARD SARMIENTO 


NOTICES 


- Tuoss who want books for Christmas which have Christ for subject 


would seem to have their needs more than ordinarily well met this 
year by three books published in England in the last twelve months. 
These are all meditative studies by distinguished Catholic writers 
already well-known by their previous books. While Romano Guardini’s 
Tue Lorp (Longman’s, 28s.) deals with the earthly life, and is marked 
by that freshness of approach and depth of insight we have come to 
expect in any book by this author, THe SPLENDOUR OF THE CHURCH, by 
Henri de Lubac, s.j. (Sheed and Ward, 18s.), is concerned with the 
Lord’s continued presence here on earth in the Church which is his 
mystical body. This has always been a favourite theme of Pére de 
Lubac’s and his love of this mystery has shone through the zestful 
scholarship which makes all his books so enjoyable to read. In the 

resent volume, while the scholarship is still very much in evidence, 
he has given a freer rein to his affection, as the original French title, 
Méditations sur l’Eglise, perhaps shows. That the Church is the ‘Sacra- 
ment of Christ’ is the Ss of one of Pére de Lubac’s chapters; and, 
of course, it is ultimately the Sacrament of the Church which is Christ 
which effectively makes her so. It is Christ in the Eucharist which is 
the subject of THe Livinc Breap, by Thomas Merton, 0.c.s.o. (Burns 
Oates, 12s. 6d.). Fr Merton’s book is much briefer than the other two; 
but the power and depth of his meditations, long-ripened in elected 
silence, are such that this trio of books presents a remarkably balanced 
and attractive statement of the full dimensions of Catholic belief in the 
Incarnation. 

The year which is drawing to a close marks the fourth centenary of 
one who through the religious family which he founded has ever since 
been associated, even’on hostile lips, with the name of the Child whose 
birth we celebrate at this time. But behind the verbal association lies 
the reality of the vision of La Storta in 1536 when the long search of 
the converted Inigo of Loyola for his complete vocation ended in the 
assurance that “God the Father was placing him with Christ his Son’. 
That vision is the true secret of the power and influence of the Jesuits, 
and it forms the fitting climax to Fr James Brodrick’s Saint Icnatius: 
Tue Pitcrim Years (Burns Oates, 30s.). Ignatius is a saint for whose 
achievement Catholics, and others too, have always had a profound 
ens but it was, perhaps, peculiarly within Fr Brodrick’s powers to 

e plain, as he does here, the lovableness of the man. This book 
contains some fourteen illustrations—several in colour—which add to 
our delight and form a background to the written page. In St Ienatrus 
oF Loyora, A Picroriat Biocrapuy, by Leonard von Matt and Hugo 
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BLACKFRIARS 


Rahner, s.j. (Longmans, 30s.) text and plate meet on more equal terms, 
each in turn capable of playing the part of a commentary on the other. 
Although this is the Ignatian gift-book par excellence, rich but not lavish, 
what is most remarkable about it is the almost severe restraint exercised 
by artist and author alike. Indeed, Fr Rahner’s chapters which, despite 
their brevity, give us an astonishingly complete picture of the whole 
course of St Ignatius’s life, form a kind of classical foil to the more 

icaresque treatment Fr Brodrick devotes to only a part of the life of 
his wandering hero. Also to be commended to those whose interest in 
this saint has been awakened or reawakened by the centenary celebra- 
tions are the Irish tributes, THe First Jesurr, by Mary Purcell (Gill, 
21s.), and Jesurrs (Gill, 12s. 6d.), a series of biographical essays on dis- 
tinguished sons of St Ignatius from the foundation of the Society to the 
present day. Finally, BLack Gowns AND Repskins, edited by Edna 
Kenton (Longmans, 2s.), is a welcome reprint of a precious selection 
from the Relations of Jesuit missionary activities among the Indians of 
North America between 1610-1791. This book is clearly the ideal gift 
for anyone who prefers his religious biography mixed with more i 
a dash of travel and adventure. 


Another centenary celebrated this year was that of the rehabilitation 
of St Joan of Arc. THE Map oF Organs, by Sven Stolpe (Burns and 
Oates, 25s.), while based on a critical acquaintance with the older and 
more recent literature about St Joan, is a most readable account of her 
story, and points out the relevance of her kind of sanctity to the 
modern world. 


Tue SAINTMAKER’s CurisTMAsS Eve, by Paul Horgan (Macmillan, 
10s. 6d.), might well be called a modern Christmas Carol, since its 
publication is clearly designed to meet that mood among grown-ups 
which Dickens’s Christmas stories were written to satisfy. The period 
is the early nineteenth century; but, as the setting is a Spanish-speaking 
peasant community in New Mexico and not Victorian — this. 


is a ‘miracle’ rather than a ‘moral’ tale. This genre is, of course, a 
deceptive one as far as children are concerned: books belonging to it 
seem to be written for them, but aren’t really. On the other hand, 
Tue Book or Booxs: THE Story OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, by Daniel 
Rops (Kenedy, $3.75), is unmistakably an answer to many a harassed 
parent’s December prayer. Those who have enjoyed M. — 
many books on pe and ecclesiastical history will need no further 
recommendation of this translation, by Donal O’Kelly, of his Histoire 
Sainte de mes filleuls. 
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